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[“* VIOLET!” EXCLAIMED DR. ROCHE IN SURPRISE. ‘“‘ YOU LOOK LIKE A GHosT! 


0H! GIVE HIM BACK TO ME! 
— p= 


CHAPTER XIII. 
A BRIGHT IDEA, 


Lavy Srapueton prided herself on her in- 
dependence, and would not acknowledge that 
she was bound to drag a companion with her 
Wherever she went, because she happened to 
bs the widow of a peer. Therefore she 
appeared at the Priory by one train, and her 
maid by another; and she shocked Lady 
Mayne by driving up to the door alone in a 
common cab | 

After a long visit to the sick room she came 
out, her lips pressed together with the con- 
Sclousness of a firm resolution. What this 
resolution ‘was she confided to no one, but 
es it as deeply as possible in her own 

st. 


“As soon as the poor girl isa little better 


you must let her come down with me to 
Somersetshire, and I engage to return her 


to you perfectly healthy and perfectly happy 
before the autumn.” 

‘‘ Healthy I hope she may be, but happy— 
never—so long as that wretched husband of 
hers exists!” said Lady Mayne, with a sigh. 
“Oh! why didn’t we know what was to 
follow when we gave our consent so easily ! 
I had a foreboding of something dreadful all 
the time.” 

‘‘I can’t say I had,’ said Lady Stapleton, 
with a smile. ‘I took a fancy to Jack the 
moment I saw him ; and even now I can't help 
thinking that he is under some dajusion, or 
he never would have behaved so extraordin- 
arily.”’ 

‘‘ He is either a lunatic or a scoundrel!” 
said Lady Mayne, impatiently. ‘ And I must 
say the news of his death would give me 
sincere pleasure.” 

‘““My dear Mary!’ and Lady Stapleton 
looked quite shocked, although she knew that 
the gentlest of mothers will turn fierce when 
the happiness of a child is injured. 

She did rot stay very longat the Priory ; but 
she heard a great deal in praise of the absent 
master from the faithful old housekeeper, Mrs. 








WHAT. HAVE YOU BEEN DOING?”’] 


Milton, who was only too glad of a listener; and 
told story after story, which plainly showed 
that, instead of always having been a monster, 
there was a time when Jack Sartoris was a 
kind-hearted fellow, ever ready to give a 
helping hand to anyone in trouble. 

Lady Stapleton pondered over these traits 
of character, and found it hard to reconcile 
them with his treatment of her niece. More 
than ever she longed for a personal interview 
with him, feeling sure that a few words would 
set everything right ; but she did not see her 
way toit. She could have gone to his bankers 
and found out his address—that was not her 
difficulty ; but she felt that it would be beneath 
her dignity as the sister of Lord Mayne to 
take the first step towards a reconciliation. 
And yet on the day she left her heart was so 
wrung with pity for her niece that she vowed 
to herself, if an opportunity came in her way, 
nothing should induce her to let it slip, even 
if the whole Mayne family rose up in anger 
against her. 

Fall of undefined projects, she came up to 
town, and on arriving at Victoria Station 





was 80 deep in thought that she got out of the 
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train before it had stopped. She would have 
had @ serions fall if a gentleman who was 
standing on the platform had not darted for- 
ward and caught her literally in his arms. 

*‘Lady Stapleton !"’ he exclaimed, in surprise; 
and then he stooped to pick up a sunshade 
which she had dropped, and she recovered 
enough breath to thank him. 

‘You have the advantage over me,” she 
said, with a courteous smile, ‘ Your name 
has slipped my memory.”’ 

His face grew stern, as he drew himself up 
siifly. Raising his hat, he said slowly, 
‘Jack Sartoris, very much at your service.” 
And feeling that she probably looked upon him 
as the greatest scoundrel that ever went un- 
hung, he turned away without any farther 
proffer of help. But Lady Stapleton, when 
she caw an Opportunity, generally knewhow 
to grasp it. 

“Mr. Sarteris,” she said faintly, “‘ wenld 
you do me #farther kindness and put mednto 
a broughanms, if you can find one? ” 

Instantly his face brightened. E 
there wasone member of the Mayne family 
who did not regard him as an ottcast, and he 
wentin searoh of a carriage with alacrity. 

When he had found one, put her into it, 
seen that her luggage was plaeed on the box, 
&c., then he was marching off again in. a great 
hurry; but she locked ous of the window, and 
8a 


“Are you really the Mr. whe 


: F Sartoris 
married my niece? You don’t legkta bitlike 
him.” 


“T am that bente, ae I su call 
him,” with a short langh ; “ beet a keen 
out there, which changed é 
though unfortunately not my A pie 
I didn’t die—I'm sure you think so,’” trying 
futilely to make a hole in the platform with 
his stick. 

Lady Stapleton thonght: of her sister-in- | 


“T don't knew abomt the oddness; but I 
understand thedxja@megs,”’ he said, simply. ‘I 
will do myself the Remeur to call at four.” 

Then he bowed low, and walked with 
a more cheerfal look on his face than it had 
worn since his return to England ; and Lady 
Stapleton drove to her hotel with a confident 
conviction that the mystery would soon be 
sleared away, and her niece be made happy in 
cpite of everything. 

The next day she felt ‘quite excited as the 
hour for the interview drew near. She 
trembled to think what would happen if 
Bertie Mayne casually dropped in, and found 
himself faceto face with his brother-in-law. 

They could not come to blows under her 
nose, but ‘*the situation would he strained,’ 
as they say in diplomacy, and it would be an 
uncomfortable moment for all three. 

Lady Stapleton was about five-and-forty, of 
@ rather imposing presence, with a good-look- 
ing, fair, aristocratic face, and an exceedingly 
charming manner. 

She wae dressed very handsomely in silver 
grey,and wore.a cap of delicate lace on her 
glossy brown hair. 

Altogether she was a pleasant specimen of 
English womanhood, and so Jack Sartoris 
found her when he was ushered into her com- 
fortable sitting-room at the hour named. 

She received him with a certain amount of 
reserve at first, which she considered only due 
to her brother's family. But this ually 
gave way before the charm of hissimple man- 





They talked tooug and very vely, the dig- 
cussion opty being interru by the arrival 
of tea. Over the tea they grew mote con- 
fidential, and she elicited the fact that hé had 
written.to his.wife a, fortnight “yn which 
proved conchusively that he wished peace, 
She was exulting over this, whilst he was 
gloomily remembering that to his last appeal 
he had received no answer. 

“ But, my dear Mr. Sartoris, how could you 
expect it?” she exclaimed, cheerfully, ‘The 
poor girl has been on a sick: bed ever since her 
accident; and, resily, at one time we were 
afraid that she would never get over it,” 

“She has beenill?” hogegély; whilst the 
blood rushed up into his fgea, and his heart 
stood still. PERAY 

“TI? I should thinkyshe-bad, Aud you 








were in England and never came near. her,’ 
her voice growing repr . _“ Bemey, if 
had newer 






















she had died, and thi 
ended?” 





* What do yous ot 





a Techsae ; seeing no one 
t > hher.’’ 
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“ ry I heard of that — 


ight of Cyril Landen 
night of Cyril 8 


vibrated witle 


every detail. 


Lady Stepleten gave. fall and 
account from the - » when Vi fell 
into the water—by aceident, as she 

—the trug version bei 

when.eke was creeping back to lif 
like-a ghost of her former self. 

He: listened with his heart in his eyes, 
hanging on every word, absorbed with the 
thought that his young wife might actually 
have gone to the rest, which is never broken, 
whilst he was in London only a few miles 
from her! 

Lady Stapleton. soon saw that he was as 
anxious as anycne could be to make up the 
quarrel; and suddenly a bright idea flashed 
initio her mind by which she. thought it could 
be effected. 

She pondered over it for some time, wonder- 

ing whether it-would bear the light of day, or 
whether it was too ridiculously like a play. 
Before Jack Sartoris took his leave she could 
not resist the temptation of imparting it to 
him. 
To hewsurprise he ciught at it eagerly, and 
soon their chairs were drawn, closer her, 
and their voices lowered to the most confiden- 
tial tones. 


‘It would bea fresh start, wouldn't it?” 
she said, when at Just he stood up togo; ‘and 
if it fails we shall only be where we were 
— —_. rae a soul must know of it a 

ing up her finger. ‘‘ Everything depends 
on the most profound secrecy |” 

* You may counton me to hold my tongue. 
I can’t say how grateful I am to you, Lady 

ton,’’ as he pressed her hand. 
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Not at all. It will be quite a piece of fun. 


—————EEEEEEE""= 
Eshall enjoy it i@tensel yyand Pshall expent oy, 
invitation to Farndon Cenrt for Caristmas,” 

* You won’tneedjan inwitatiohn! Youknow 
you'll be always welcome ; if only——,” with 
@ deep-drawa breath. 

“Keep up your courage ! 
right in the end !”’ 

With this cheerfal admonition she parteg 
from him atthe door, and he went down the 
steps of the hotel’ with a new hope in his 
heart. What would come of it he could not 
tel}, but it was something to Wave one ray of 
comfors in the gloom. 


All will come 


CHAPTER XIV. 
FRIEND OR ENEMY. 


Gyn Laypon and his bride enjoyed their 
moon as much as a pair of children out 


never been abroad before, but 

most. of her quiet life in the 

Leighton, poppin into the cottages 
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Wagren hated: of @ sea-voyage more 
than penal servitude, and refused to acquire 
the information, which becimea 
fruittafesrres of quarrel between him and 
Mrs. Forres 


t. 

Day ‘after day she would ask how much 
luggage he thought of taking with him, orif 
all his socks were well mended up, for she 
would not like “* them furriners’’ to hold him 
cheap, and see him badly provided ; to all of 
which Warren vouchsafed no answer, except 
an angry sniff, which made the maids giggle. 

Meanwhile everything had been done to 
make the place look charming. It was 4 
pretty old house built of greystone, and 
plentifally adorned with creepers, through 
which the pointed windows looked out like the 
eyes of a skye-terrier through his shagg 
hair. 

Jast a place fit for a pair of lovers, with 
shady walks in a tangled shrubbery, where 
they could always be lost to sight, and roses 
of every sort and hue ready to be picked by 
the one for the other, and nightingales to sing 
to them of ceaseless longing, and the pleasant 
home always waiting to welcome them back 
like two doves to their nest. 

At last the day arrived which the Landon+ 
had fixed for their return ; and as soon as the 
sound of wheels was heard all the servants 
gathered under the porel to greet their master 
and mistress. 

The carriage and pair drove up to the door 
in spirited style. A foreign-looking mun, with 
@ black and a slouched hat, sprang down 
from the box, and pulled open the door just a? 
Warren had stretched out his hand to the 
handle. The batler frowned, but the next 
moment his master was shaking hands with 
him, with his old winning smile, and the 
small affront was forgotten in the joy of seeins 
him back again safe and sound. 
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Cyril tarned round to help his wife oat of 
the carriage, and they noticed that she stepped 
down with difficulty, although he almost lifted 


her. 

“My wife: had the misfortune to hurt her 
ankle ow board,” he explained, as she stood 
by his side, smiling sweetly on all their eager 
faces, but leaning heavily on her husband's 
arm. ‘ Our famous air will make ivall right 
goon, won’t it, Mrs. Forrest?” 

“Indeed, sir, I hope it may,” she said, 
heartily, as Mabel pat her hand into hers. 
“And, begging your pardon miss—ma-am,” 
correcting herselt hastily, “ I know of a certain 
cure for sprains or bruises if you wouldn’t 
object to trying it?” 

“I shouldn’t object: at’ all)’ with a smile, 





“and I shall be very grateful.” Then, with | 


a nod and a kindly word to all, Cyril hurried 
her into the drawing-room, and placed her 
with tender care on the sofa. 

“Oh, let me look at the garden first!” she 
pleaded. ‘I’m sure it’s lovely!” 

“Tt isn’t bad; bat you must rest first, and 
have a glass of wine. Now I must go and tell 
Warren to look after Karl. I am sorry we 
forgot to mention him, so they won’t know 
where to put him.” 

“Do you think they willlike him?” leaning 
back on the pale bine cushions, and looking 
fair and fragile as a delicate piece of china. 

“No; sure to hate him. But it can't be 


helped. Idon't want to lose sight of him; as | 


if we go abroad for the winter he would be 
invaluable?” Then he stooped over her and 


kissed her fondly, whispering, Darling, wel- | cloud had crept, which was now sending a 


come to your home! ”’ 

She looked up into his face with love that 
amounted to adoration in her eyes. 

“Oh, Cyril!” she said, witha quiver in her 
+ nae “I feel as if we were too happy to 
ive!” 

“To die you mean |” he said, softly. “ Life 


isfor the happy; And as long as we have: 


each other, I don't think we could ever exactly 
wish for death. Iven the decrepit and home- 
less stick to life as long'as they ean, so you 
and I will cling on'to it with both hands, in 
spite of a sprained ankle between us,” 

So he ended with a light laugh, and aftera 
glance through the window at’ the garden, he 
picked a rose from the verandah, threw it to his 
wife, and sauntered out of the room, humming 
some air froma popular opera as he went. 

Life seemed asfairas a cloudlesssummer- 

to Cyril Landon‘at that moment. His matri- 
monial venture had turned out just as he ex- 
pected. The more he know of” Mabel the 
more he loved her: and the deeper grew his 
trust. They were exactly suited to each other 
Inevery way, and were as happy together as 
possible, 
_ Still this perfect affection did not make him 
indifferent to all’ the rest of the world, and 
he was qnite excited om hearing that hisdearold 
friend, Violet: Sartoris, was staying with her 
aunt at Holly Bank, and'said ‘he would ride 
over the next‘day to see her. 

Having placed Mabel on a sofa with a bunch 
of roses on: her Jap; a light shaw! thrown over 
her feet, any amount of cushions behind her 

ck, and the nicest book to amuse her, 
he started off, riding slowly through the 
deep Somereetshire lanes, and casting eager 
glances right amd left to see how his native 
county waslookingafterhislongabsence: After 
all, he thought there was no ceantry like Eng. 

d, as the sumshine played on @ brawling 
brook, and the corn held up its head with a 

promise for the future: The trees were 
full of foliage, the grass looked fresh and green ; 
he cattle standing in the fields were ofa hand. 
some breed and well fed. There was'peace 
aud prosperity‘all around, and he felt he could 
almost shout with mere fulness of content, 
And then in the midst of his joy, he recollected 
that the Scotch have a. superstitious ides that 
excessively high spirits generally preeede 4 
misfortnne, 

Bat what misfortune could come to bin ? 
my were safe in their home, and no one was 

ly to set it on fire ; it was'wol? guarded and 





| Very odd not to know, isn't it?” with a 


protected, so that if burglars tried to get in' words for Violet’s ears alone, but Cyril over- 
they were sure to fail. There was no epidemic heard them, and his passion rose in a minute. 
in the village; in fact, there was nothing which; ‘‘ Thank Heaven,” he said, fervently, 
could rouse the smallest anxiety. ‘there was an old friend with you who knew 
Dr. Roche, who had been sent for at once, how to take care of you.” 
said that the injury to Mxbel’s ankleewas only; Mr. St. John frowned, and the blood rnshed 
trifling, and would soon be pat right bya ban- to his face. He looked as if a torrent of the 
dage and rest, so he need not fidget himself on fiercest words were about to break from him, 
that score. Justashe had come to the satis-' and then he controlled himself by a violent 
factory conclusion that he was as fortunate as effort of will. 
Polycrates of old, he spied a lady, dressed in) ‘Don’t you think you could trust yourself 
white, coming slowly along the lane, picking to me, Mrs. Sartoris, as well as to the oldest 
ferns and wild flowers on her wy. friend you had in the world?” His eyes 
‘‘ Violet! ’’ he exclaimed in surprise, and were fixed upon hers imploringly, as if he 
the next moment sprang off his horse, and‘ would force her to make the answer he was 
seized her hand in warmest welcome. ‘‘ So de- longing for. 
lighted to find you. Lwasjustcomingovertosee! Her cheeks grew pink as she looked doubt- 
you. But what have you done to yourself?’ fully from one to the other. She could not 
looking down’ into her lovely face with horri- understand why she was so drawn to this 
fied, eyes. ‘ Youlooklikea ghost! Oh, my stranger, whom she had only known for a 
poor child!’ intense pity in his voice, fortnight, that she could not at once take 
“ Hush, don't ‘pity me!” taking her hand Cyril’s part, though she had known him 


‘away. ‘I am so happy here with my aunt. nearly all her life. With her sweetest smile 


You don’t know how kind she is tome!” | she said,— 
“* She would be a brute if she weren't. But} ‘I could trust myself to either-——” 
have you been ill?” “Then I will leave you to Mr. St. John,’’ 
‘Yes; I don’t know how it was,” looking‘ said Cyril, indignant at being put into the 
puzzled. ‘I think it was a blow on the head, same category as this man who had just 
and yet somebody said I was nearly drowned. | turned up. 


slight smile. 

‘** Rather,” he said, more distressed than he 
liked to show, and vaguely alarmed by her 
words. 

Then he looked up at the sky, over which a | 


heavy shower down upon their heads. As 
quickly as possible he tied up his horse toa 
gate-post, then took her hand, and drawing it 
through his arm hurried her along, saying,— 
“Come to Barnby’s shed! It will be over 


“Mr. 8t. John,” said Violet, quickly, ‘I 
want you two to be friends,” 

The stranger made no response. Cyril only 
bowed, and went off in a hoff. é 

This, as a beginning of friendship, did not 
look promising. 





CHAPTER XV. 
DANGERS AHEAD. 
A PLEASURE, as strange as it was new,seemed to 





in a minute;’’ 
_ The: shed was filled with agricultural 


have brought a refreshing influence on Violet’s 
life. Why was it that this year, more than 


ae but he found a sext for her,' any other, the flowers had a richer bloom, the 
th 


en taking ont his pocket handkerchief | 
to wipe 


sunshine a brighter glow, the present a halo 


the ribbonsen her hat, | which had not belonged to it for years? Was 


Now that she was bare hesded, and flushed , it because her illness had bronght a deadening 
with the short rum,she looked more like her- | effect upon her memory, and made her forget 
self, but still he could see there was a great’ much that was acutely painful before? Or was 
change in her, and the old anger rose up in it that Lady Stapleton made her house seem 
his heart against Jack Sartoris. | like a home to her, and saved her from the 

She asked affectionately after Mabel, and loneliness that had oppressed her at the Priory? 
questioned him about his foreiyn experienees. It could not merely be accounted for by the 

“Oh, I’ve a hostiof things to tell you,” he presence of this Mr. St. John, whom she had 
said; with an amused smile, 2s he thought of never seen before. 
their multitudinous adventures. ‘But when! She had been rather impatient of all atten- 
Lady Stapleton will let yor go, you must come | tions from the other sex of late; but she did 
over and stay with us. «1 should love to have not seem to object when he laid a rose in her 
you under my own roof.” breakfust plate, or gave up his fishing, because 

“Mrs. Sartoris, I have brought you an | she was going out for a walk. : 
umbrella,” said a graff voice; wad Landon,; His company never bored her; his conver- 
tarning quickly, saw a man whom he took sation was never tiring. He was always at 
for'# stranger, standing in the opening of the her disposal, but not cbtrusively so, for he 
shed, with an umbrella’ in his band. | knew when to go away when she seemed to 

The stranger was pale, broad-shouldered, | wish to be alone. 
tall; and good-looking; but what struck Cyril, She was in a dreamy state, content to let 
most was that he was: looking at him with herself drift, so she did not harass her aunt 


| splendid eyes, that seemed to ve actually blaz- with questions about this new old friend, 


ing with concentrated passion, as if an enemy | whom she had never heard of before; and sho 
had suddenly started up to «couse him of raised up no barriers between them a3 she had 
some fearful wrong. done in the case of Ralph Armitage. 

He was so thunderstruck by the man’s} Then she was on her guard, and always 
expression that he could not speak, and it ready to stand on the defensive. Now she had 
was Violet who said; a slight brush rising to no fear, and no remembrance of danger, 80 she 
her cheeks, ‘Thank you so much, Mr, St, | let herself be her own true, natural self; and 
John. How good of you to come! I was’ was as charming to Mr. St. John as she had 
fortunate enough to meet Mr. Landon, who | once been to Jack Sartoris. — 2 
brought me in here, or I should have been} Cyril Landon looked on im deep disgust, 


wet through.” wondering that Lady Stapleton did not see 
“ Lady Stapleton was anxious about you. | what was going on under her nose. 

I had no idea you were going so far,” his} Once hs ventured to remonstrate, but! she 

back turned to Landon, as 1f he hated the! only laughed as if it were capital joke, and 

sight of him, ‘You would have done much } told him he had better keep awuy, so as not 

better if you had come straizht home.” to spoil the fan. 


© stared at him with resentful eyes,} He did keep away for some time, and then 
oind oni vely,— told himself that he was net doing his duty 


“i youhed gone straight home, Mrs. Sar-| by Violet at all. In the character of her 





toris, you would have been souked to the skin. 
Don’t you think it was better to have a little 
patience and’ wait?” ‘ 
‘« T would rather you had been soaked,” said 
Mr. St. John, in a low voice. He meant the 





oldest friend he was bound to watch over her, 
and see she came to no harm; so he ap- 
peared again at Holly Bank, and the two men 
glared at each other like two cats over the 
same mouse. 
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Little did Landon understand the play 
which was being acted before his eyes. Much 
evil would have been spared if one of the con- 
spitators had taken him into her confidence. 

He would have thrown himeelf heart and 
soul into the game, and given St. John a help- 
ing hand if he could; but Lady Stapleton was 
conscious that her attempt might be called 
ridiculous, and she was terribly afraid of 
being laughed at, so she held her peace when 
she ought to bave spoken, and grew irritated 
with Landon for always trying to upset her 
projects. 

She was éxpecting a stream of visitors 
whom she could not put off, having invited 
them when she thought Violet wanted cheer- 
ing up. 

Now she would have given anything to tell 
them not to come; but if she alleged her 
niece’s presence as a reason for keeping quiet, 
reports would be sura to get about that her 
mind was affected, and she could not say she 
was going away when nothing was further 
from her thoughts. . 

Therefore, in some anxiety of mind, she 
waited to see. what turn events would take, 
and as she could not do very much herself to 
help them on, she was content to leave them 
in the hands of Providence. 

Meanwhile, what were the feelings of Jack 
Sartoris himself—for the reader will have 
guessed that Mr. St. John was Violet's hus- 
band ? 

Under the same roof with his wife, yet 
obliged tc behave as if she no more belonged 
to him than to that ‘intrusive puppy,” Cyril 
Landon—forced to look on whilst the man 
whom he hated called his wife by her Chris- 
tian name, and showed her every sign of 
affection—obliged to keep in the rage with 
which his heart was bursting. for fear of scar- 
ing his lost Violet from his side for ever. 

From one point of view it was a comedy, 
over which Lady Stapleton often smiled with 
intehse amusement; but it had the elements 
of a tragedy in it,and in her amusement there 
was @ touch of fear. 

Coming down to dinner one evening before 
the rest of the company had assembled, Mr. St. 
John threw himself into a chair, and took up 
the Globe, imagining himself to be the only 
person of the whole party wko was down in 
timé. 

Presently he was surprised by the sound of 
voices in the colonnade outside the window, 
and pricked up his ears, for he recognised his 
wife's. What was this that she was saying 
#0 fervently ? 

‘IT owe you more than I can ever pay.” 

Good Heavens! was she speaking to Lan- 
don? He started up, and strode towards the 
window determined to see who it was, and to 
interrupt them if he could. 

‘You owe me nothing,” said the other 
voice, passionately—not Cyril Landon’s, but 
another's. Were there dangers on every side? 
“* But I can't help thinking that you belong to 
me in a sort of way after that. There would 
have been no Violet Sartoris to distract us all 
if it had not been for Ralph Armitage.” 

He had actually possessed himself of her 
hands, and was looking down into her face 
with glowing eyes, whilst she was shrinking 
from him, gratitude lost in a feeling of repul- 
sion, 

Mr. St. John stepped out of the open 
window, and, with a little cry, she almost 
sprang towards him, wrenching her hands 
froni Armitage’s grasp in frantic haste. 

A wonderful change came over Jack’s face 
ashe saw how instinctively she turned to him 
to help her in her need. All the anger went 
out of it, and he looked down at her, his broad 
chést heaving, his eyes fall of unutterable 
tenderness, whilst Armitage watched him 
curiously. 

At first he could scarcely command his 
voice sufficiently to speak, so there was a per- 
ceptible pause before he said,— 

**Scarcely prudent to be out without a 
_ Won't you come back into the drawing- 
room ” 





ay 


Lady Stapleton looked out at the three with ‘* Do you know my sister?” Armitage askej 


an anxious look on her face, wondering how 
the meeting had passed off between the two 


men who had known each other slightly in | 
the days gone by, and now met once more as 


strangers. 


Armitage was looking as if he would like, 


to bite somebody, Violet was flushed and 
embarrassed, St. John seemed as if his usual 
composure had been upset. 

‘‘Mr, Armitage, let me introdnce you to an 
old friend of mine, Mr. St. John,” she said 
quietly, her eyes still watching him to see if 
he suspected that he was being taken in. 

His face gave no clue to his thoughts, as he 
bowed, but he presently turned to Violet 
when the others were engaged in conversation, 
and asked her if this Mr. St. John were an 
old friend of hers, as well as of her aunt’s. 

“Oh, no!” said Violet, innocently, not 
knowing how far from the truth her words 
were. ‘I never met him before, but he 
came to Holly Bank almost as soon as I 
arrived.” 

“‘ He has been walking and driving with you 
all this time ?” 

‘Whenever I wanted him he came, of 
course, as any gentleman would,” gravely, 
though inwardly conscious that her cheeks 
were flaming. 

‘* He had better look out,” muttered Armi- 
tage, angrily. 

Violet drew herself up, and he saw he had 
made a mistake, but the entrance of the rest 
of the guests, and Cyril Landon, who had 
driven over from the Lodge, created a diver- 
sion, and presently they all filed -into the 
dining-room, Mr. St. John, to Armitage’s 
supreme disgust, giving his arm to Mrs. 
Sartoris. 

Days passed, and although the outward 
aspect of affairs was cheerful enough, there 
was an under-current of ill-feeling which 
boded no good to some of the people there. 

Mr. Armitage created a sensation, of which 
he was unaware, by suddenly announcing 
that Lady Jane was staying with the 
Forresters, about ten miles off, and proposed 
to pay a visit to Holly Bank before leaving 
Somersetshire. 

They were all seated at breakfast when he 
stated this, so that every face was exposed to 
the stare of many eyes. 

Lady Stapleton felt her heart sink within 
her breast, but she was a woman of 
admirable courage, and never lost her presence 
of mind. ° 

She kept her eyes resolutely away from her 
confederate, and said, after a moment’s hurried 
reflection,— 

“So kind of Lady Jane to think of us, but 
I’m afraid you must tell her that my house 
is full,”” and then she ventured to look up, and 
saw that Jack's usually pale face was crimson. 
She knew that Ralph Armitage had seen it 
too, and felt as if she could boxed St. John’s 
ears, but imstead of that she had to listen with 
a polite smile to the former, as he explained 
that his sister only meant to ride over to 
luncheon or five o’clock tea. 

“Then you must ask her to fix a day, as we 
have 80 many engagements,’ she said, as a 
forlorn hope. 

“No, that might bother you,” he said care- 
lessly. 

‘Jane won’t mind taking her chance,” an 
answer which filled two hearts with dismay. 
If Lady Jane came trooping down on them, 
and found Jack Sartoris masquerading under 
the name of St. John, all would be lost. Her 
eee on the scene would mean the ruin 
of all their hopes, and Jack would bave to go 
back to his old solitary life, embittered by a 
fresh diappointment. This must be avoided 
atany cost, and Lady Stapleton determined 
that she would not sacrifice either husband or 
wife for the sake of a caprice of Lady 
Jame’s. 

‘*But Zshould mind very much,” she said, 
courteously; ‘‘and you must insist on her 
ee us know, so that we mayn’t miss 

er.” 


suddenly, as Mr. St. John was in the act of 
helping himself to mustard. The spoon fel 
down on the snow-white damask, and with ap 
expression of annoyance he bent forward ty 
scrape the yellowish stain with the point of 
his knife,as he said gravely—‘ I had that 
honour once.”’ 

‘* Does she know you are here ?”’ 

** Certainly not.” 

“Then it would be a pleasant surprise 
for her to meet you here,’’ with a peculiar 
smile. 

“A surprise! but I don't flatter myself any 
further,’’ which was the exact truth. 

‘“* Jack! what are we to do?” Lady Staple. 
ton asked, in agitated tones, so soon as she 
had caught him alone. ‘Don’t you see, you 
may come face to face on the road.”’ 

** IT won’t go on the road.” 

“She may surprise you in a game of 
tennis.” 

“IT won't play tennis.” 

“ Nonsense, there is no help for it. You 
must go away.” 

“TI can’t. Lady Stapleton, anything but 
that,”’ he said imploringly. ‘I wonld rathe 
die than go away.” 

“ Well, don't die; because we couldn't bring 
so back again as we hope to do when Lady 

ane’s gone. Shecan’tstay more than a fort. 
night, and that’s not much.” . 

“A fortnight!” he cried in horror. “It 

would seem like an eternity.”’ 


(To be continued.) 








IVY’S PERIL. 


—:0:— 


CHAPTER VIII. 


We left Paul Beresford turned from the 
door of the millionaire’s residence in Co. 
ningsby-street, with the curt information that 
the family had gone to the seaside—some. 
where south, 

Paul felt as though his brain were on fire; 
he could hardly take in the whole case calmly 
enough to forma collected jadgment. This 
sudden departure, coming as it‘did on the top 
of his grievous fears for Ivy’s health, and 
honest William Campbell’s outspoken opinion 
of her temporary guardian, utterly unmanned 
him. He walked down Coningsby-street with 
the faltering, i gait of one who has 
taken too much drink; he never thought ot 
going near the ‘‘ Security.” His min 
room but for one thought, one idea—Ivy. | 

He went straight back to his chambers in 
Cecil-street, Strand, and sat down to try and 
form some theory of George White’s motives. 
= grew calmer now ; he had thrown the wit- 

ow wide open, and the chill cold air of the 
February morning came in and fanned his 
temples we paved Moreover, as he watched 
the crowded waters of gallant Father Thames, 
a thought of comfort came to him ; he remet- 
bered words of Ivy’s as they two walked to- 
getheralong the Embankment, and watched the 
ever varying scene before them. 

“I think trae love is like the river,” the 
girl had said, halfjshyly, half proudly, as ahe 
walked at her lover’s side and listened to his 
onan of the life they would lead 

er. 

“ That is a strange simile,” said Paul gently. 
“« Why do you think so, sweetheart ?”’ i 

** Because nothing can change its course, 
returned Ivy. “Its current may be slow % 
rapid, its waters turbid or clear and bright, 
but nothing can stop their passage on and 02 
until they reach the ocean. And true love, 
on and on till death.” ; 

With the memory of these words Paul grev 
less wretched; the girl, who had told him 
death alone could check true love, would no 





forsake him, whatever calumnies were spoke? 
of him in her hearing. Ivy might be anxious, 
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nay, she might even doubt, but she would 
never cast him off until they two had stood 
ace to face, and she had heard his own 
nce. 
c nder this reassuring certainty, Paul could 
ook more quietly into the mystery which 
geemed to bafile him. It was, of course, possible 
that Mr. White and his sister had no evil de- 
signs against Ivy ’s love affairs ; it was possible 
they decided quite suddenly to go south, and 
that a letter containing the news, and giving 
their fall address, was even now awaiting him 
at Edinburgh. Luckily Mrs. Campbell had pro- 
mised to send on his letters promptly, so to- 
morrow morning’s post would decide this 
estion. ‘ 
"Aad he never distrusted George White, had 
Mr. Campbell not told him frankly there was 
an ugly secret in the man’s life, Paul would 
have accepted this favourable view of the mil- 
lionaire’s conduct, and waited at least till the 
morrow with tolerable tience, thongh in 
much disappoiatment. But as things were, 
hls mind dwelt much more on the possibilities 
of foul play. Would anyone, his suspicions de- 
manded, as well known and opulent as George 
White have shut up his house and dismissed 
his establishment ata minute's notice without 
gome startling cause. Would any wealthy 
family decamp, as it were, and leave no address 
behind them unless they had some urgent 
motive for secrecy ? 

Paul had only got so farin his musings 
when a bright idea flashed on him; besides 
the house in Coningsby-street Mr. White 
occupied offices in the City. 

It was hardly likely he had deserted these 
without leaving some address, as Paul remem- 
bered the packs of letters it had been his duty 
to answer every morning. He felt that George 
White could not have risked losing bis vast 
correspondence. 

Paul's misery lessened with this thought; 
here at least was something to be done, or at 
least attempted ;. and in his present mood 
anything in the world was preferable to sit- 
ting down to inaction. 

He did not take a cab this time. He could 
not have given the wings of his own impa- 
tience to the horse, and it was a relief to him 
to tride along at a furious pace, and feel that 
every step brought him nearer to tidings of 
his darling. 

The offices were not deserted. Paul drew a 
breath of satisfaction as he noticed the familiar 
name still on the door, and he knocked eagerly 
for admittance. 

Mr. White had not engaged a second private 
secretary, but contented himself with a young 
man whom he termed his clerk, and whose 
duties consisted in occupying a high stood in 
the outer office from ten till four, delivering 
messages in Mr. White’s absence, and usher- 
ing in callers to his private sanctum when he 
‘was to be seen. 

Paul had marvelled not a little at the 
atrangement, and had been much surprised 
at the clerk finally selected from about two 
hundred applicants. 

John Dudley (he never aspired to ‘* Mr.” 
until he obtained his post at the millionaire’s) 
was about twenty. He wrote a very good 
hand, was remarkably punctual and orderly, 
but beyond these qualities he had nothing to 
tecommend him, 

He was most incorrigibly dull—a writing- 
machine would have’ falfilled his duties 
equally as well. John obeyed his employer 
to the minutest detail; in fact, his obedience 
was so liberal that there had been more than 
one laugh in Coningsby-street at his expense. 

It was alleged by Mr. White—but this may 
have been exaggeration—he once despatched 
Dudley with a lester to a friend staying at the 
Charing Cross Hotel, with instructions to wait 

or an answer. 

The friend had left London for the day, and 
was not ex until eleven. It was then 
just noon, but John Dudley planted his back 
patiently against the door of the absentee, and 
Prepared to undergo his eleven hours of wait- 

ing as contentedly as possible. 








The story went that at five o'clock, amazed 
at his delay, Mr. White sent after him, and 
soneen him, roundly for being such a simple- 

on. 

This was always remembered against John 
as an instance of his profound denseness, and 
Paul recalled.it with great relief as soon as 
he saw the clerk’s shock head. 

John Dadley might be stupid, and weari- 
some, but he was incapable of fraud. What- 
ever he said might be implicitly relied upon, 
for even had he received instructions to act a 
part his nature was unable to sustain it. If 
obedience to his superior made him attempt 
it he would bungle the affair so terribly as to 
make the trath transparent. 

This young man stared at Paul Beresford 
much as though he had beena runaway hyena 
or any other pet captive escaped from the 
Zoological Gardens. 

Paul felt provoked at his distended eyes. 
What did the fellow mean by expressing 0 
much surprise at his appearance? Wasn't it 
the most natnral thing in the world that Ivy 
Carew's lover should visit her temporary 
guardian ? : 

‘‘Is Mr. White in?” 

‘* He ia not!" replied Dudley, shortly. 

“ When will he be?” 

“IT don’t know!”’ 

The young man possibly imagined his ques- 
tioner would cepart, but Paul had no such 
intentions. He cooly seated himself on the 
only chair Mr. Dudley's little room possessed, 
and looked as though he meant to stay some- 
time. 

** When was he here last?” was the next 
demand. 

**He's been gone about an hour; went to 
catch the one o'clock train.” 

Thia was something, at any rate; but, alas! 
notmuch. There are so many places to which 
providence and railway companies have 
allotted one o'clock trains, 

‘* Where was he going to?” 

John Dadley stared hard at the very small 
fire, and finally got off his stool and poked it 
violently with a very large poker. Not in the 
least perturbed at this transparent device, 
Paul repeated his question. 

“Mr. White lives in Coningsby-street,’’ re- 
turned the young clerk. ‘Hadn't you better 
go and make inquiries there?” 

Mr. Beresford turned round, and looked at 
John with smothered contempt. 

‘*T knew you had not many brains,” he said 
scornfally ; ‘ but I thought you were honest. 
Don't try fencing with me, but answer a plain 
question truthfully. Whereare your employer 
and his family?” 

‘* He said I was not to tell you.” 

“That's right,” said Paul, in quite another 
tone; ‘ he’s your master, and I suppose you've 
a right to obey him if you like, only don’t try 
and bamboozle me. I expect you know per- 
fectly Mr. White has left London almost at a 
moment's notice, and taken Miss Carew away, 
so that I should not be able to discover her 
whereabouts ?” 

“Tt’s not his fault.” observed the clerk 
slowly, and looking Paul Beresford in the 


face. ‘‘If I had been in his place I should ; 7 ,.om to know now you never did it!” 


have done just the same.” 

The idea of the bilious-looking, round-faced 
youth in the place of the powerfal millionaire 
was almost too much for Paul. Troubled ashe 
was, a smile passed over his face. 

‘* Perhaps, as you defend Mr. White so 
warmly, you are aware of his motive in hiding 
Miss Carew from her fature husband? ”’ 

“I know why he is hiding her from you,” 
returned the youth frankly. ‘He told me all 
about it; he said it might be a warning to 
me.” 

** Perhaps, in yoursturn, you will tell me. 
Although it is about myself, I believe it will 
be complete news.” 

“Mr. White didn’t say I was to tell you.” 

*' Did he order you not to?”’ 

* No.” 

“Then you'd better gratffy my curiosity,” 
returned Paul, gravely. 





The youthfal clerk looked a little taken 
aback. He gazed at Mr. Beresford with pro- 
found admiration. 

‘‘My!” he said at last, ‘‘ youdo take it ccol. 
Why, if I'd done a barefaced thing lke that 
I'd be ashamed to look at anyone who knew 
it.” 

**Once more, will you tell me what you 
mean? Speak plainly, please, I warn you. 
My patience is nearly exhausted.” 

“Why, you went and proposed to Miss 
Carew, the greatest heiress in England !"’ 

“And was accepted; our engagement re- 
ceiving her uncle’s full approval.” 

‘But he didn’t knowthen. Bless you, Mr. 
Beresford, he found out the moment he got to 
Australia ! The lady went up to his hotel, 
and told him you were her lawful wedded hus- 
band, and begged and prayed of him to send 
you back to her !"’ 

‘““What?” almost gasped Paul; ‘ boy, are 
you beside yourself?” 

‘You don’t take it so cool as you did!” 
said Mr. Dadley; “it’s just as I say, the 
game's up! You very nearly committed 
bigamy, but you’re stopped in time. Your 
wife she toli the whole story to Sir John 
Fortescue, und he cabled to Mr. White to 
take Miss Curew away from London, and pro- 
tect her from you at any cost.” 

Dead silence. Paul was too amazed to speak. 
In his wildest dreamsof George White's malice 
he had never imagined such a thing as this. 
He was certaih in his own mind the story told 
to John Dudley was a hosx. It was utterly 
impossible such a story could have been told 
to Sir John, and, even more so, that he would 
believe it. 

The cablegram and its contents were an 
invention pure and simple, but they had 
effectually done their work in giving the 
millionaire a pretext to hide Ivy from her 
lover. She was too pure and trae to credit 
the slander, but if she believed the cablegrara 
was from ber uncle, however deceived she 
thought Sir John, she might consent to refrain 
from seeing her lover until the next Austra- 
lian mail was in. 

Paul felt terribly downcast as he thought 
over matters. He knew so few people in Eng- 
land. None except Mr. Griffiths, whose ac- 
quaintance with him dated many years back. 
He was conscious of his own innocence of this 
bogus charge; but he was far from certain how 
to prove its faleeness. And was not the attack 
a crafty one—almost as though Mr. White 
had foreseen the yourg man’s intention to per- 
suade Ivy into a secret marriage; and, fore- 
eeeing it brought forward an accusation which 
would make any girl in the world, however 
trustfal in her lover, yet feel uneasy if he pro- 
posed to her a runaway wedding. 

John Dudley was very*dull, but he was 
honest, and so perhaps he recognised honesty 
in others. 

Paul was still lost in thought when the 
outh stepped off his high stool, and coming 
orward pat out a very ink-stained hand. 

‘I'm sure there’s a mistake somewhere, Mr, 
Beresford,” he said, awkwardly. ‘I'd been 
thinking uncommonly hard things of you, but 


“As Heaven is my witness, Dadley, I never 
did! I never spoke a word of love. I never 
plighted my troth, to any woman until I 
gave both love and troth to Ivy Carew; and 
were she a penniless waif, instead of a counted 
heiress, it would still be the dearest wish of 
my heart to call her wife.”’ 

‘* Bravo,” said John, applaudingly. ‘Mr. 
Beresford, I can't give you the address because 
I’ve promised not to, but the governor will be 
here at ten o’clock on Monday, and if you 
come then I'll manage that you see him.” 

It was kindly meant, but that was Friday 
> cae Paul groaned as he thought of the 
delay. 

‘Tl not ask you to betray your master’s 
secrets, my boy; but you'll just answer me a 
question or two that can't hurt him, Have you 
seen Miss Carew lately?” 
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‘“‘T saw her on Monday. I had.to goup to 
Coningsby-street with some letters.” 

“And do you thipk.she knows? I mean, 
have they told her this vile slander about 
me?” 

John Dudley considered a moment. 

‘I ghould say ot,’ he replied cautiously. 
‘‘She was writing a letter to Australia, and 
she didn't seem to know what to say; I had 
to wait an hour, and I don't think she wrote 
six lines. Now if she'd heard of the cablegram 
ste’d have had only too much to write about. 
Besides ——” 

It dawned on Paul that John Dudley was 
not quite such a fool as he looked; then he 
caught at the last word. 

“Besides what? Speak out, my boy, if 
you've any pity.” 

** You won’t like to hear it, that’s why I 
stopped,” said John; “ but the factis, Miss 
Carew's ill, and as the doctor's orders were 
she was to be kept cheerful and quite free 
from worry, it stands to reason they’ll never 
tell her.” 

Paul Beresford’s face had grown white as 
death ; he grasped at the office-table'for sup- 

rt 


port. 

om 

** She’s been ailing this long time,” admitted 
the clerk. “she caughta cold at Christmas, and 
she never seemed right since. Mr. White 
makes an awful fuss about her, and Mrs. 
Austin seems as if she can't de enough for 
her, but yet she doesn’t get better.” 

“Why was I not written to?” demanded 
Paul, almost as if the poor lad before him 
eould have had anything to do with the omis- 
sion. 

“You were written to,’ said Mr. Dudley; 
‘‘at least, Mise Carew told me so. She wasa 
very pleasant-spoken young lady, and often, 
when I’ve been to Coningsby-street, she'd give 
me a word or two. I asked her once if you 
had come back from Edinburgh, and she said 
Mrs. Austin had tried to persuade you to run 
up just for three days, but you wrote back you 
were too busy.” 

The shortness of Ivy's letters, their sad tone, 
their utter absence of any allasions to his re- 
turn were all explained now; she had been 
told that he, knowing she was ill, had made 
answer he was too busy to come and see her. 
Oh! the cruelty of it all ! What.she must have 
suffered, poor gentle girl! How her loving heart 
— have ached at his coldness and neg- 

t | 

John Dudley watchel him, and felt tronbled. 
Tt was one thing to be told the young man 
was a perfidious monster and an intending 
bigamist; it was quite another to see a 
brave-hearted lover half beside himself with 
anxiety, 

“Did they have a doctor?” asked Paul, 


“Oh, yes; Doctor Lullington. A very great 
man indeed; charges three guineas a visit. 
He thonght very favourably of the case— 
called it want. of tone, and prescribed change 
of air.” 

** Where does he live ?”’ 

‘In Harley-street,”’ 

‘' He might have the address!” 

“IT doubt it. You see, Mr, White did not 
make up his mind until they were actually at 
the station.” 

Beresford rose, 

“It's no use my staying here. Dadley, I 
shall call at ten o'clock on Monday, and you 
must let me see White, Remember, boy, it’s 
life or death to me.” 

** You shall see him,” returned the clerk, 
whose brains ecemed wonderfully sharpened 
by his sympathy. ‘ Be here at half-past nine, 
and insist on waiting. You're so much bigger 
than I am that he couldn't expect me to turn 
you out. There's no train to bring him 
before ten, so if you're here first see him you 
must.”’ 

Paul felt a thrill of admiration for the 
shabby clerk, and wondered how he could ever 
have thought him dnll. Then he left the 


appearance at the office once in six months. 
aul Beresford had never seen Mr. Milton 
in fact, he was beginning to look on him a 


of Dickens celebrity, 


credit his existence. 


millionaire’s recommendation. 


he reaped 


ite career, he was not responsible for them. 


shook hands with him. 


deal of you. 


tell me. How did you like Edinburgh ?” 


fast. It was now three. 
excitement and exhaustion. 


wine and insisted on its being drank. 


hear it.’’ ‘ 

Thus encouraged, Paul felt another creature. 

“ May I ask you one question, sir. Are you 
acquainted with Mr. White?” 

*T am not. 
Cleghorn and Harris. I have met him once 
or twice myself, but I never took to him. We 
pass the time of day in the street, that’s all.” 

Paul unfolded his story—he made it as 
brief as possible. He was engaged with her 
uncle's fall consent to Miss Carew, who had 
been lefi for a short time under Mr. White's 


young lady away, and was keeping her hidden 
away from her lover. 
Mr. Milton smiled. 
“I will help you if I can, young man. I 
am getting old, but I havea’t lost all interest 
in love affairs. Still, as I’ hardly know White, 
I don't quite see how I am to influence him.” 
‘‘Ié is not that, sir. I want leave of absence 
from the offics to- prosecute my inquiries, I 
have reasons to believe that Mr. Cleghorn and 
Mr. Harris, being personal friends of George 
White, would object to anything that left me 
free to grapple with him.” 
‘I am master here,” said Mr. Milton, a 
little pompously, ‘and I will take care peo ple 
understand thet I mean to‘be. You have my 
authority toremain away as long as you think 
necessary ; & month if'you like.” 
*‘ Thank you, sir.” 
* Bat you have interested me very much in 
your story; it reads like a novel with the 
third volume missing. What earthly motive 
do you suppose George White could have in 
attempting to separate you and your fiancée ?”” 
‘*Miss Carew is a great heiress, sir; ‘but as 
none of her property could come .to. White} 
unless she married him, I don't see what 
interest he has in her future.” 
“Nor I.” 
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a rich harvest from the peculiar | have discovered any 
rules with which the ‘“‘ Security” had started | White’s conduct,and will tell it me, I shoul 


He is hand and glove with | 


guardianship. The millionaire had taken the! 


es 


The manager was in—not the personage] not fathom it. Why, before either of us hag 
who usually acted as such, but the real head | ever seen her Mr. White gave me instruction, 
of the affair, who contented himself by spend. [to find out whether Miss Carew was engage 
ing the handsome fortune which came in, and |and whether she had good health.”’ q 
thinking it sufficiently earned if he put in an 


Mr. Milton looked as if a ray of light by) 
fallen suddenly on him; and yet, though }j, 
;| puzzled expression vanished, it gave way j 
s|one 80 anxious that Paul was at a loss », 


occasioned it, 
The chief rang the bell, and gave an orig 


latter turned over the pages rapidly until j, 


But it was a great relief to him to find the | came to what he wanted; then he looked yer, 
*“ chief’ there, for he could not forget that | keenly at Paul. } 
the two people next in authority at the 
“ Seourity ’ were personal friends of George 
White, and had accepted his services at the 


‘* Are you a brave man, Mr. Beresford?” 

*T hope 80, sir.” 

“T mean if a sudden fear were suggest} 
to you—a fear so absurd that it is probably 


Tn his present mood it was far pleasanter to|}a mere freak of fancy—should you'feel bound 
oe someone who had no connection with his | to believe it, and make yourself wretched? (); 


conld you go to work calmly to make th 


Mr. Milton proved to be a tall handsome | dreaded result an impossibility withont shoy. 
man, not far from sixty. He had only filled |} ing anyone what you feared?” 
his present position a few years, and though 


“¥ think so,’ said Paul, slowly. “If you 
possible motive for Mr. 


never let him know I was aware. of his aims, 





He was an honest-looking, frank-hearted | even while I did my utmost to circumven 
map, and Panl felt a sense of confidence as he ' them.” 


“Good! I think you are to be trusted, 


‘“‘&h, Mr. Beresford, I have heard a good What is Miss Carew’s Christian name?” 
Quite an acquisition to us, they 


“Ivy. No, stay! Her name is really 
Helena Dorothea,.only she ‘is never called 





Paul hardly knew how to begin his story. so!” 
He had touched nothing since a hurried break-! Very, very grave grew John Milton’s face, 
was faint from | 

One ‘time he ‘'I have ‘said over and over again I'd have 
tried to speak, then he sank back in his chair, number five of our rales cancelled. I wish it 
and but for Mr. Milton’s kindly assistance had been done sooner.” 

would have fainted. The chief administered 
a little water, and then poured out a glass of Paul's presence, he read out slowly,— 


“T don’t like it,” he muttered to himedf, 


Then seeming for the first time+to remember 
“December 18th. Policy of fifty thousand 


I should say you had received a sudden pounds on the life-of Helena Dorothea Cares, 
shock, Mr. Beresford; you look like it. ‘Now, minor, now under the guardianship of George 
you have served us very well in Scotland,and White, of Coningsby-street. Insurer, the said 
if there's anything I can do for you let'me George White.” 


Paul looked-at his companion breathlessly. 

*““What does it mean?” for his brain 
seemed going round and round. 

He could not realise the import-of what he 
heard, 

} “Tt means,” said Milton, simply, “ that Mr. 
White has insured Mies Carew's life for fifty 
‘thousand pounds. Come, Mr. Beresford, re- 
member your promise. We may suspect foul 
play, but we must keep our fears -to. oureelves. 
, White may be hard up—I have often suspected 
he was not so rich as people make ont; bat 
murder is a very risky thing, and I don’t think 
he'd try his hand at it.” 

Paul was incapable of speech. ; 

** Remember, Miss Carew is-young, and in 
the best of health; he could not make away 
with her without drawing suspicion on hia- 
self, and, besides, I confess I riever fancied the 
man. Raut we've no right to set him down as 
a murderer without any proof.” ; 

“T am certain of it,” came from Paal's 
white lips. “His clerk confessed to me to- 
day she had been ailing for weelts, and no one 
knew exactly what was the matter with her. 
He has hidden her from me, and is doing her 
to death slowly and imperceptibly.” 

Mr. Milton looked bewildered. 

“Most men would laugh at you, sir. | 
can't ; but I assure you, you take too serious ® 
view of the case," 

“Too serious when he has fifty thousan¢ 
pounds to gain by her death—and he is, you 
admit, hard up!" 

«But he was ourious about her health lone 
before he insured herlife. He must have bad 
an interest in her before.” 

Paul shragged bis-shoulders. : 

‘* J can't stop to search for his other motives. 
This one is enfficient. He isa man who loves 
money beyond aught else, and my darling’ 
death would give him fifty thousand pounds. 





“But he has a motive,sir, though:I‘can- 





“Be carefal! Breathe bat a word of this 
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to anyone: in WAjite’s interests, and he will 
prosecute “you for defanration of character. 
If you want to defeat him, uee his own 
weapons—caution and craft. Just remember 
be bas law on his side. Miss Carew is a 
minor, aud under his guardianship. If you 
want to rescue her from his clatches you 
must be wary.” 

“JT should like to get a warrant for his 
arrest '!"” 

«“ What.on? ” 

“ Attempted murder!" 

Milton laughed. 

“ Because Miss Carew has a cold! Ob! 
young man, how rash you are! He would 
bring forward proofs that he had consulted 
an eminent doctor, and was carrying out His 
instructions. You wovld be asked'to sustain 
your accusation, and would have to own it 
was just a lover's fear.” 

_ “But what am I to do?” 

“Come home and dine with me. t's no 
use starving yourself. If you want to help 
Miss Carew you'll need al] your strength. You 
can do nothing until you have found, cut 
where Whites has hidden your fianceé. You 
say you are to. cee kim on Monday:!” 

* Bat this is only Friday.” 

Milton was not.a hard man, He pitied:the 

r young man heartily. 

“Tl gall round at the office to-morrow, and 
see if they'll give me the address, but I doubt 
it, Idon’t think White fancies me any more 
thanI dohim. Anyhow, you'd better come 
home and dine’with me. It may be of use to 
you.” . 

“T amsure your advice will help me!” said 
Paul, gratefully ; ‘‘ and there are a great many 
things about the case I have not told you.yet.”’ 

‘Yon shall tell me after dinner, but it ia 
my son-in-law. I expect who will be your best 
help; .he, is one.of the.cleverest men going—a 
doctor.by profession, but I really think he's 
quick at anything. He has been in the East; 
for a. good many years; there he married my 
little girl, and came home to practize asa 
consulting physician. 1’m a sad wanderer 
myself, but when I.am in England I pitch my: 
tent with Mary and her husband, I don’t be- 
lieve I conld love.ason of my own better than 
Ido Marcus. Ward.” 

Times ‘had. changed, indeed, with our old 

acquaintance since the days.when he.lived in 
Primroge-street, and, found it a hard struggle 
to both.ends meet. Fortune may have been 
tardy in, smiling on him, bat she smiled 
with no half measure at last. Mark was 
barely forty, and his name was known as & 
physician of po mean fame, He made his 
thousands easily, kept a carriage for his wife, 
and surrounded his pretty children with every 
comfort. ; 
_ Mrs. Ward, erst Mary Milton, was.a charm- 
ing woman of twenty-nine, over head and 
ears in love with her busband, although their 
eldest child was nearly ten, All London 
could not have produced.a home more replete 
with family love and honest domestic bappi- 
ness; and yet, in spite of his success and tri- 
umphs, there was nothing hard or pretentious 
about Marcus Ward. He was as attentive tothe 
gratis patients who flocked to him two morn- 
ings a week before eleven as toa Duchess in 
her carriage. Perhaps it was the memory of 
those bygone days which made him s0 pitiful 
and kind.to the poor. 

Mr. Milton introduced his protégé as a young 
friend dngreat perplexity. I want you to 
talk to him after dinner, Mark, and I’ve told 
him Moly won’t mind his froek coat.” 

Mrs. Ward smiled, and assured Panl they 
were the most unceremonious pecple in the 
world ; then with true tact she avoided all re- 
ference to his unexpected arrival or to his evi- 
Centlyanxious. estate, and only showed herself 
conscious his visit was noordinary one by say- 
ing to:ber husband when the left the dining- 
room, ‘‘ There. is a nice fire in the library; I 
shall send you coffee in there.” 

“You hed’ better tell your own story,”” said 
Mr. Milton, when the three men were seated 





eomfortably in the library. ‘' Ill answer for 
Mark ; he'll help you if anyone can.” 

Dr. Ward smiled pleasantly. 

** My father-in-law takes rather too high a 
view of my powers, but I assure you I will do 
my best. Youcan't need my aid profession- 
ally, for though you look troubled I can see 
that, physically, you are quite independent of 
dectors and their remedies.”’ 

Paul told his.story very simply. He went far 
more into detail than he had done at the 
““Security-offiece,”’ mentioned the supposed 
eablegram, and his own alleged refusal to 
come from Edinburgh. 

“ The cablegram is-easily settled,” returned 
Mark, promptly. ‘‘Cable out to Sir John to 
know if he seat it. Not that I advise such a 
course, as it would make ‘him fearfully un- 
easy, and it seems cruel to arouse the anxiety 
of a relative at the Antipodes as to Mies 
Carew's-safety, Hold the-curd in your hand, 
but don't play it. If White throws:the cable- 
gram in your teeth, tell him you'll wire to Sir 
John ; cee how he takes it.’”’ 

** You've a wonderful head, Mark !”’ said Mr, 
Milton, spproving)y. : 

Mark smiled. 

‘““T-wish I could dispose of the rest of the 
case as easily as the cablegram. Mr. Beres- 
ford, there are links wanting. I am certain 
this George White must have known more of 
the Carew family than you seem to think.” 

“He took a house of Sir John’s near Star- 
ham for the summer.” 

Dr. Ward started. 

“You surely don’t mean Sir John Fortescue! 
I a caught the surname before?” 

‘*Yes.”’ 

Sir John Fortescue ! T knew him when 
I was Dr. Daniels’ assistant. Hugh Ainslie 
and I used to think him our beau ideal of a 
country gentleman.” 

**Ts it possible you know Mr. Ainslie?” 

“He was curate at Starham when I was 
there ; but, remember, though I lived in the 
place three years, I left the place when I was 
twenty-four, and have never seen it since.” 

“Mr. Ainslie is there now. He is Miss 
Carew's godfather.” 

“And Miss Carew is Sir John's niece. 
Was there not some mystery about her 

rents? It’s solong ago I can't remember ; 

I think the mother quarrelled with her 
family.” 

“ There was an estrangement. Dr. Ward, 
did you ever see Miss Carew?’’- 

“Never. She had left Starham before my 
time, But, Mr. Beresford, I have such 





and I suggested a second opinion. Tho hus- 
band agreed at once. 

‘* The day and hour were fixed for the great 
physician's visit, when, the night before, Iwas 
summoned in hot haste. A change for the 
worse had set in. I made the utmost speed, 
but I arrived t» find Mrs. Gresham a lifeless 
corpse. , 

““As I stood and looked at her cold, white . 
features,” said Dr. Ward, with strong emo- 
tion; ‘the trath dawned on me. I knew 
why her illness had foiled my best efforts ; 
why the suggestion of a second qpinion was 
followed by her death. An older and wore 
louschinetll doctor would have recognised the 
presence of digitalis—a poison, I suppose, 
more subtle and uncertain in its. effeets than 
any other. Dora Gresham—or as she signed 
her name the only time I saw it written, 
Helen Dorothea Gresham—had been cruelly 
dore to death by small but repeated doses of 
poison under my very eyes.” 

Panl started to his feet. 

‘You said she had a child—a child who 
was to be sent to her sister’s care. Did you 
hear her name?” 

“Tdid. It was so quaint I have nevor. for- 
gotten it—Ivy.” 

Beresford’s voice was broken with emotion. 
° *T see it alll’ he cried. “* My darling Ivy, 
or, as the Jaw would term her, Helena Dorothea 
Carew, is: the little child where mother your 
skill could not save. I knew that Mre. Carew 
married again, and; that she died in Londen. 
Dr. Ward, should you recognise Mr. Gree- 
ham?” 

“ Unquestionably.” 

“Then get a glimpse of George White, tho 
millionaire, and if you can see through his 
dieguise tell me if the man who did the 
mother so cruelly to death fourteen years 
ago is not one and the same with the wretch 
who is now striving to make away with bis 
dead wife’s child! ” 


CHAPTER IX. 


Si Joun Fonrrescus often said gratefully 
he had known but little trouble. Perhaps, as 
a result of this, or perhaps from his natural 
ditposition, he.did not bear doubt or uneasi- 
ness at all well, and Giles Brandon found him 
in a moat desponding companion as they drove 
together to the place where John Fosier kept 
his small store, and the ancient Sandy acted 
as nursery-maid, and otherwise made himself 


pleasant memories of Sir John Fortescue and : generally useful. ’ . : 
his wife that I assure you I would do my ut- “I shall never get over it!” said poor Sir 
J 


most for their-sakes to aid you.” 


obn, sadly. ‘To think of the pride I havo 


“T wonder Mr. Ainslie bas never been to ' taken in Southlands—the improvements I 


see you, Mark,” said Mr. Milton. 
like to hear of lapsed friendships.” 

“Ours lapsed through a singular cause. 
When I came to London fifteen years ago I 
meant to make my fortune, but, instead, I 
nearly starved. After months of disappoint- 
ment I was called out to a case which caused 
me at once the deepest interest and the 
cruellest remorse. My patient was young and 
‘beautiful, and there was a strange mystery in 
her life. I always felt if I could gain her 
confidence I could save her. She mentioned 
once that she bad lived in Starham—had 
been married there; and I wrote to Ainslie 
to see if he could aid me in tracing her rela- 
tions. 

“He sent me for answer I must be mis- 
teken. There was no entry in the register 
of the marriage of Dora Gresham, and he had 
never heard the name. I was very young, and 
I had a vivid interest in my lovely patient. 
She had a husband I could not like, although 
he seemed devoted to her, and she herself 
evident}y cared for nothing in the world but 
her little child. 

“Shs trusted me so far that I witnessed her 
will, and was allowed to take charge of a letter 
for her sister, and another for her davghter. 
At that time I saw no cause to apprehend 


‘ 
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“T don’t have made there—and now that it should pass 


to such a creature as this disreputable cld 
vagabond |” 

“ Gently!’ remonstrated Brandon. “ I’m 
afraid old Sandy is a vagabond, pure and simple, 
but his son is really an industrious sort of 
man, and the boy you saw just now at Mor- 
timer’s might be made something of.” 

Sir John groaned. 

“Think of his freckles!” 

Giles Brandon thought these blemishes by 
no means the worst feature of the young 
gentleman in question; but he brought Sir 
John back peremptorily to the business in 


| hand by the startling inqniry,— 


‘* What do you mean to do when you sea 
Mr. Foster? Shall you introduce yourself at 
once, and demand whether he wrote the letter 
which brought you here?” 

Sir John looked staggered. 

‘*T don’t know.” 

‘* You must be very careful not to give the 
old man the slightest hint that you believe in 
his claim.” 

“I think you'd manage it best,” returned 
Sir John, it must be confessed rather help- 
lessly. ‘You see, I’ve never been used to 
busivese.” a 

The store was reached at last. It rejoiced 


danger, but her illness was very lingering i in the name of the ‘Red Boot,” a scorlet 
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Wellington being emblazoned on a big sign- 
board, which bobbed to and fro outside with 
every gust of wind. 

As to the interior of the store, it would be 
hard to say what it did not contain—a little 
of most things, from bedsteads to paraffin oil 
—an all-pervading smell of the latter, and a 
general dirtiness perceptible to sight and 
touch ; but what struck the visitors most was 
the woman who stood in the background, and 
was evidently the mistress of the ‘ Red 
Boot.” 

She was young still—a good bit under forty ; 
but hard work and the cares of a large family 
made her look much more, and the trials of 
of workaday life, instead of making her fade 
and pine, had apparently had jast the contrary 
effect. 

Mrs. Foster gave you the impression of a 
flower (to be polite) hopelessly full blown. 
Her dress simply looked bursting at every 
seam, and her hands were so fat and podgy 
that you marvelled her wedding-ring didn’t 
snap in twain with the effort of encircling her 
finger, where it looked—to speak metaphori- 
cally—uncommonly like a very tiny, narrow 
valley of gold between two overhanging 
mountains of flesh. 

She wore a large-patterned print gown, and 
her hair, of a whitey-brown shade, was cut 
short to save trouble, a style which did not 
suit her massive, coarse features. 

There was nothing vicious or evil about 
Mrs. Foster's appearance ; but she was not, it 
mnst be confessed, the sort of woman a gentle- 
man of ancient lineage would like to contem- 
plate as the future mistress of his estate—the 
wife of his heir. 

Mrs. Foster had an eye to business, 

‘* And what can we do for you to-day ?”’ she 
asked, briskly. ‘‘ There’s a ‘fine lot of fruit 
fresh in this morning, snd a prime selection 
of groceries and dried goods fresh from 
the old country. While, if it’s anything for 
your good ladies, we’ve a box of fall veils just 
come from Paris, and not opened.” 

Sir John strove to fancy his ‘‘ good lady” 
wearing anything that had come out of such 
a place; but Brandon was quite equal to 
talking to the proprietress of the ‘“ Red 
Boot.” 

“*Good-morning, Mrs. Foster. Don’t you 
remémber me? Your boy’s with my son-in- 
law, Mortimer, you know!” 

Mrs. Foster’s manner changed: it became 
almost confidential. 

“To be sure. Mr. Brandon, of course. I 
did hear you'd come back from England. And 
how is Mrs. Mortimer and the baby? Ah! I 
reckon she’s real proud of it. It's always the 
way with number one; whereas when it comes 
to number nine you almost forget to be proud 
in thinking of the extra mouths to feed.” 

‘‘ Very true. My daughter is quite well, 
thank you. The fact is, Mrs. Foster, we've 
not come shopping this morning. This 
gentleman,” and he laid his hand on Sir 
John’s arm, ‘‘is very anxious to see your 
father-in-law.” 

“The old ’an?” exclaimed Mrs. Foster, 
irreverently. ‘Why, then, Mr. Brandon, I do 
believe he's got second sight, or whatever you 
call it. These last four days he’s not stirred 
from the house, because he’s been so sure 
someone ‘ld come. I thought it was just a fad 
—when folks get to seventy they’re full of 
fancies. I'll call him.” 

There entered a man so old and wizened- 
looking that it was very difficult to judge 
what he had been like. His hair was white 
as snow, and being worn long on his neck 
might have given him a venerable aspect but 
for a small red cap stuck on the back of his 
head, which reminded one dimly of a clown. 

His clothes were threadbare, but had once 
been good, and were evidently relics of better 
day3. 

“To Sir John’s intense surprise he wore a 
signet ring on his little finger, and in spite of 
his shabby attire and mean surroundings, he 
moved and spoke as a gentleman, receiving his 





visitors with perfect ease, and greetiag them 
on terms of equality. 

“T had expected you,” he said, with a 
courtly bow. ‘‘ Maria Anne,” to his daughter- 
in-law, ‘‘ you see before you the head of the 
family, Sir John Fortescue, baronet, of South- 
lands, Monmouthshire, my worthy and re. 
spected kinsman.” 

Maria Anne looked very much as though 
she thought the “old ’ua” a little off his 
head. 

‘* He must have been drinking,” she said to 
Brandon; ‘though I did think I'd locked 
everything up; but there, he's that crafty 
there's no standing him. Don't you mind a 
word he says, sir, nor your friend neither; he's 
quite harmless, but he’s just daft on that 
name. He'll sit and talk of the Fortescaes 
for hours, and now he’s managed to persuade 
himself he’s one himself. Here, grand-dad,’’ 
she said, coming close to the old man, and 
shouting into his ears, ‘‘ your brains are gone 
wool-gathering, I think. This gentleman is 
pa to Alick’s! master, and he's brought a 
friend from England.” 

Sandy nodded his head emphatically. 

‘‘Just so. Be easy, Maria Anne, be easy ! 
You'll die, ‘my lady,’ and your nine children 
will live in luxary. We are the descendants 
of Alexander Fortescue, and when once the 
breath’s out of this gentleman's body we'll be 
richer than you've ever dreamed of.” 

He led the way to a small room opening 
from the store, doubtless thinking so import- 
ant a conversation should be carried on more 
privately. 

Maria Anne, excited either by the visions 
of having herself called ‘‘my lady,” or the 
thought of her nine children revelling in 
Juxury, left future customers of the ‘‘ Red 
Boot” to attend on themselves, and followed 
the three gentleman, hercuriosity fully aroused. 

**I wrote to you,” said old Sandy, putting 
one hand affectionately on Sir John’s, who, 
we grieve to say, not feeling cousingly, shook 
it off. ‘I saw your name in the prospectus 
of the Delonda gold mines. I heard that you 
were rich in all but children. I looked around, 
and beheld John and Maria Anne, with nine 
hungry mouths to be filled; and I felt the 
moment had come. I and mine should no 
longer languish in poverty, but should re- 
ascend to the sphere whence our ancestor fell.” 

He spoke just as though that sphere was a 
lind of visible platform or dais to which he 
and his descendants would attain by a prosaic 
ladder. 

Sir John was dimly conscious the old man 
was getting the best of it when Giles Brandon 
interposed. 

‘Excuse me, Mr. Foster, but it’s very easy 
for you to say you’re Sir John’s cousin; but 
ae the matter is a very serious one, involving 
the disposal of a title and large property, 
what we require is not words, but proof.” 

Maria Anne looked perplexed. The matter 
was more serious than she had supposed. A 
keen-sighted, practical woman, she had al- 
ways looked on old Sandy's high-flown ex- 
pectations as nonsense pure and simple. 
Noticing Mr. Brandon’s grave, impassive face, 
and Sir John's sad, gloomy silence, she began 
to think there might be something in the ‘‘ old 
‘an’s”’ romancing after all. 

‘** Proof!” exclaimed Sandy, moving his cap 
theatrically. ‘‘ And do you doubt my word?” 

** Not in the least!” said Giles, more gubly 
than truthfally ; “‘ but you see a court of law 
might require something more than mere 
words. Besides, neither Sir John nor I are 
quite clear of your stor, save that you claim 
to be deacended from his great uncle, Alex- 
ander Fortescue, who emigrated to Australia 
more than seventy years ago.”’ 

‘*T am his son—his only son.” 

‘‘ And the proofs? Pardon me, bat as you 
could not have been alive when Alexander 
Fortescue left England part of your story 
rests on other people's testimony, of which 
you must have some proof!” 


(To be continued.) 
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CHAPTER I. 


No. —, Grosvenor-square, was the tow 
residence of the Earl of Danmore; and on the 
evening of which we write—an evening in 
Jane, when the season was at its height, and 
carriages were rolling along the streets, bear. 
ing their occupants to balls, theatres, ang 
parties—Lord Dunmore and his son were sit. 
ting together over their wine, engaged in 
conversation rather more serious than gene. 
rally occupied their after-dinner attention. 

The room was large and lofty, the ceiling 
painted in frescoes, and the walls were pa. 
nelled in ‘costly wood. Heavy velvet hangings 
screened the windows, anda few magnificent 
bronzes and world-famed pictures gave evi: 
dence of their owner's taste and ‘love of art, 

The Earl was a man of about fifty or 
thereabouts, tall, dark, and still handsome, 
while his son, younger by some five-and-twenty 
years, strongly resembled him, save that he 
was considerably fairer; and ,instead of hay. 
ing black hair and a grizzly beard, thick chest- 
nut curls were tossed back from his forehead, 
and the heavy moustache shading his lips 
was even fairer, gleaming in the light like 
ruddy gold. 

Harold, Lord St. Croix, was considered one 
of the handsomest men in London; and it 
was only owing to his essentially manly nature 
that he had not been spoiled by admiration, 
and the consciousness that Fortune had 
lavished upon him her cheicest favours. 

“Yes,” he was saying, as he carefully 
pealed a peach with the silver dessert knife; 
“I quite agree with you that I ought to 
marry, and the sooner the better, I suppose. 
Not that I, personally, have any desire for 

utting my headin the matrimonal noose,” 
he added, with a light laugh; ‘‘ but when one 
has the title and estates to think of, one must 
put aside purely personal considerations.” 

‘Certainly! ” acquiesced his father. “I 
am glad you are so ready to meeé my wishes, 
and not only in the matter of marrying, but 
in that of choosing the lady as well. Sir 
Travice Leigh has been my friend from boy- 
hood, and it has always been our mutual de- 
sire that our two families should be united by 
the closest of possible ties. If he had a 
daughter I should wish you to marry her, but, 
failing that, the next best thing is to marry 
his niece.” 

‘Miss Seymour is very pretty,” observed 
Lord St. Croix, in a meditative voice, cutting 
the peel of the peach in tiniest fragments; 
‘‘or, perhaps it would be better to say she is 
very handsome, for ‘ pretty’ hardly describes 
her accurately.” 

‘She is not only handsome, t she will 


‘inherit the whole of her uncle's estates, which 


are very large; and, as you know, dovetail 
into ours,” said the Earl. ‘ Besides, she is 
eminently calculated by nature to shine in 
society—and that is really what you want in 
a wife if you contemplate a political career.” 

There wasa short pause. The ticking of 
the clock on the black marble mantelpiece 
alone broke the silence within the room ; but 
outside could be heard the subdued hum of the 
great city, and the sound of carriages draw- 
ing up in front of different doors in the square. 
cae Lord St. Croix said, with a short 

ugh,— 

“Has it not struck you as strange, sir, thal 
in all this talk about my marriage there has 
been no mention made of what is usually sop- 
posed to play a primary part in such affairs 
—I mean love?” ear 

“TI sup you were ‘in love,’ as it 15 
called, with Ermentrade Seymour,” responded 
his father, rather stiffly. ‘Ido not see any 
reason why you should not be.” 

“ No—unless it is true that reason and love 
have very little to do with each other.” 

You paid her a good deal of attention last 
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year, and gave her cause to suppose that you 
cared for her.” 

“Did 1?” returned the young man, care- 
lessly. ‘I suppose I did. Well, she was the 
pelle of the season, atid I really did like her 
and admire her very much. I daresay, in 
time, I shall become desperately in love with 
her, or if I’m not it won’t matter, for liking 
is almost as good a foundation for matrimony 
aslove. At any rate, I am quite willing to 
marry her, if it will give you so much 

Jeasure,” he added, stretching out his band, 
which‘his father heartily grasped; and hav- 
ing thus arrived at a satisfactory termination 
to their téte-d-téte, they both got up—the Earl 
to adjourn to the library, while Lord St. 
Croix, slipping a light overcoat over his even- 
ing dress, lighted a cigar and went out. 

He had promised to attend a reception given 
by one of the minister’s wives ; but, somehow, 
he felt in no humour for company just then, 
and so he sauntered along the gaslit streets, 
finally turning on te the Embankment, where 
it was quieter, and better adapted for medita- 
tion. 

Before he had proceeded far a girl's voice, 
slightly raised, broke on his ear, and he in- 
voluntarily stopped, struck by the exquisite 
sweetness of the tones. The speaker was 
standing a few paces off, and seemed to be try- 
ing to draw herself away from a man who 
had laid his hand on her arm, apparently for 
the purpose of detaining her. 

“T tell you I do not know you, sir!" she 
exclaimed, and there was the faintest possible 
trace of a foreign accent in her voice. ‘I beg 
you will release me instantly !” 

The man’s reply was inaudible, but it 
evidently roused his companion’s anger, for 
she strove with all her might to disengage her- 
self from him, at the same time calling out,— 

“Help! Help!” 

Lord St. Croix had never been in a street 
row in his life, but he was not the sort of man 
to disregard a woman’s ory for aid; and 
almost before the appeal had died on the 
young girl’s lips, he was by her side. 

He could see her companion now, a dark, 
rather handsome man, who looked as if he had 
drunk more than was good for him, and who, 
in spite of her cries, still kept hold of the 
girl's arm. 

“Loose that lady immediately!"’ caid 
= imperatively. “If you do not I 


“What?” insolently asked the other, with- 
out obeying the mandate. ‘ You will mind 
your own business I should think, if you know 
what wisdom is.” 

“You are right, and my business will be 
to knock you dewn,” the young man responded, 
promptly. ‘I give you one more chance, but 
if you don’t take your hand away at once I 
shall put my threat in execution.” 

A muttered curse was the only reply, and 
the next minute the ruffian was sent spinning 
across the pavement, while the young Viscount, 
turning to the girl, said rapidly,— 

“You had better get away from here—there 
will be a crowd directly, and it will be 
Pleasant for neither of us. Come!” 

She followed him obediently, anf it was not 
until they had proceeded some distance that 
he stopped. 

‘I think you will be all right now,” he said, 
kindly. “ At all events, you may feel assured 
that cowardly bully will not annoy you again.” 

For the first time he looked at her, and saw 





' her face, and as he did so, he could not repress 


a slight exclamation of astonishment, for 
assuredly his eyes had never before rested on 
anything go lovely. 

She was very young—a mere child, in fact— 
being hardly more than eighteen, and.in her 
large blue eyes was an expression of most 
childish innocence, 

She was dressed very plainly in black, and 
from under her little hood a cloud of yellow 
hair had escaped, and lay on her shoulders 

€ a golden aureole. 

ere was something peculiar in her dress 
too, Lord St. Croix could not have said what 





it was if he had been asked, but it gave her a 
half foreign air, which was increased by her 
accent when she spoke. 

“You have been very kind to me, sir,” she 
said, rather tremulously, “and I thank you 
with all my heart.” 

Then she took his hand, and with the 
perfectly natural innocence of a child, raised 
it to her lips, at the same time lifting her 
grateful blue eyes to his. 

Lord 8t. Croix felt slightly embarrassed, but 
at the same time deeply interested. Who was 
this beautiful girl, with her refined manner, 
and gentle voice? What brought her wander- 
ing about the London streets at this hour ? 

“Thad lost my way and was looking at the 
river when that man spoke to me,” she went 
on, after a moment’s pause. ‘Can you tell 
me the route to Charing-cross ?”’ 

He directed her, but still she hesitated, and 
he fancied it was because she was afraid of 
being annoyed on the way. With this idea, he 


said,— 

“‘Should you like me to see you home? I 
could at least protect you from interference.’ 

‘‘Oh,no, no!” hurriedly. Then she added, 
with a melancholy smile, “I am not going 
home yet. But Iamin trouble, and your face 
looks so kind that I feel I can tell you of it, 
and perhaps you may beabletohelp me. I 
am going a journey, and I find I have not 
enough money to pay for my railway fare.” 

She blushed all over her fair face as she 
made the confession, and Lord St. Croix, 
putiing his hand into his pocket drew forth 
five or six sovereigns and some loose silver. 

She made a quick gesture of negation, and 
drew her slim form up with a movement of 
hauteur that would have become a duchess. 

**T do not want to borrow or beg,’’ she said, 
her voice instinct with pride. “I have an 
ornament here that I believe is worth a good 
deal of money, and I intended selling it. Per- 
haps you can tell me of a shop where they buy 
such things.” 

She drew a little case from her bosom, and 
opened it. It contained a gold pendant in the 
form of a maltese cross, and it was set with 
jewels which glittered in the light of the lamp. 

Probably it may have been worth from five 
to six pounds, but a jeweller would not have 
advanced half the sum upon it. 

She, ignorant of the value of such things, 
had no doubt over-estimated its worth. 

“ How much money do you want?” asked 
the yoang Viscount. 

‘Four pounds will be enough, I think.” 

‘* Let me give you five, and then you can 
redeem your locket when you like.” 

“Do you mean,” she exclaimed, joyously, 
“that if I send to you, and return the money 
you lend me, I can have the pendant back ? ” 

“* Certainly!” 

“Oh! thank you—thank you! But you 
must tell me your name, and where you live.” 

It was his turn to hesitate now. For all his 
chivalrous and romantic tendencies, Lord St. 
Croix was still a man of the world, and the 
idea of giving his address to a perfect stranger 
whom he had met in such a casual manner did 
not particularly commend itself to him. Was 
what she said true, or was she an impostor, 
trading on his credulity ? 

One glance into her eyes—clear, fearless 
mirrors of a pure soul—set all his doubts at 
rest, even made him ashamed of them, and 
without moreado hetook out a card and gave 
it to her. 

She read it with unfeigned curiosity, and 
then looked at him with a new interest, 

“ Harold St. Croix! What a pretty name.” 

It should be mentioned that the card he had 
selected had his name, but not his title, printed 
upon it. 

*«T shall not f.rzet it, or your kindness, and 
some day, perhaps——” 

She broke off abruptly, as if hardly certain 
of the termination she had intended giving her 
sentence, and after wrapping the sovereigns 
he had given her in a piece of paper put 
them carefully away in her pocket. Then she 
held out her hand. 





** Good-bye.” 

‘*Good-bye,” he said, holding the little 
slender fingers in his own. ‘‘ Are you sure you 
would not like me to see you safely to your 
destination ?”’ 

‘* Sure—quite sure, thank you all the same. 
I shall write to you sometimes, and send you 
your money. In the meanwhile, take care of 
my locket.”’ 

A moment later and her form had disappeared 
beyond the raidus of light cast by the lamp, 
and Lord St. Croix stood alone, wondering 
at the adventure which had just befallen him. 

He had had more experience of life than most 
men of his age, but never before had such an 
one happened to him, and perhaps the spice 
of romance surrounding it made him attach 
to it a greater importance then he would 
otherwise have done, That the girl was a 
lady he had no shadow of doubt, and once he 
thought he had been wrong in not insisting on 
seeing her safely back with her friends. Still, 
he could hardly have forced his escort upon 
her, for there had been a certain dignity in 
her refusal, against which it was hard to rebel. 

Whoever she was she was a mystery, and, 
more than that, a mystery Harold would have 
liked to see solved. 

He went towards the parapet, and gazed at 
the darkly flowing river, with the lamps on 
either side throwing long wavy, reflections on 
its blackness ; and as he gazed there rose he 
fore him that sweet girlish face, with the bla 
eyes looking wistfully into his, and that srat- 
tered cloud of golden hair lying over the slim 
shoulders. 

He turned round with a slight movement of 
impatience. 

“‘Pshaw!” he exclaimed, with a laugh, “1 
am as bad as the most romantic boy of seven- 
teen.. I don’t suppose I shall ever see the 
girl again, and even if I do, what will it 
avail? In fature I belong to Ermentrude, 
and it won't do for my thoughts to run after 
strange goddesses.” 

But he did not go to the reception which he 
had promised to attend; neither did he, as 
usual, drop into his club. Instead of this, he 
went home, and stayed by himself in his own 
“den,”’ smoking until the small hours of the 
morning. 


CHAPTER II, 


Woopieten Court, the residence of Sir 
Travice Leigh, was a grand old pile of grey 
stone buildings, partly covered with ivy, and 
partly stained with the lovely mellow hues of 
moss and lichen. It had been built in the 
reign of Elizabeth, but much had been added 
and improved since then; and although the 
outside bore upon it the marks of having 
withstood the storms of many winters, and 
the suns of many summers, the interior was 
replete with every comfort that modern idea 
had invented, and that money was able to 
procure. 

Sir Travice Leigh was a rich man, and 
never having squandered his fortune in = 
bling or on the turf, could afford to indulg 
his most extravagant caprices. 

The rooms of his niece and heiress, Ermen- 
trude Seymour, were especially sumptuous, as 
he had furnished them on purpose for her. 
There was a suite consisting of bed, dressing- 
room, bath-room, and boudoir, and all were 
panelled in white wood, beautifully carved, 
while the curtains and upholstery were of the 
moat delicate blue and silver brocade. 

The boudoir looked a nest fit for any 
— in the land, with its swinging silver 

mp, its choice water colours,{its brackets and 
statuettes, and the hundred and one pretty 
nick-nacks with which girls love to surround 
themselves. 

Ermentrude herself was one of the choicest 
ornaments of the house. Look at her as she 
leans back on the softly luxurious couch, 
clad in a crimson plush tea-gown, with cas- 
cades of costly lace about it, and a knot of 
yellow roses fastened at the throat! Look at 
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the dark full eyes, above which delicate black 
brows arch themselves; at the full, ponting, 
ecarles mouth, and the ripples of blae-black 
hair waving away from the low forehead, and 
confess that she might sit to a painter as a 
model for Cleopatra, or some Moorish pria- 
cess equally beautifal ! 

But Moorish princesses are as liable to the 
annoyances and vexations of common hnman- 
ity as other people, and at this particular 
moment Ermentrude looks anything but 
amiable. Her brows are knitted together in a 
frown, and her small foot in its crimson silk 
stocking and silver-buckled shoe taps on the 
floor in very decided impatience. 

‘“«I¢'s all very fine to talk of his being rich 
and titled, but, after all, there’s a good deal to 
be said in fayour of having a husband in love 
with you, and that Lord Sé&. Croix is certainly 
not,” she said to her mother—a stately look- 
ing dark woman sitting opposite. 

Mrs. Seymour’s lip curled with some scorn. 

“My dear child, you are too romantic by 
far,’ she returned, placidly, going on with 
her erewel embroidery as she spoke. ‘“ When 
you have lived as longas I have you'll find 
love is a very small item in life." 

‘‘ Perhaps; but how about the years that 
intervene before I am your age?" 

“ Lord St. Croix is everything that could be. 
wished as a parti,’’ went on Mrs. Seymour, 
choosing to ignore the last question; “and, 
besides, he is the man your uncle wishes you 
to marry, so there is no more to be suid on the 
subject.” 

“Then I suppose that you think girls ought 
to marry to please their relatives, not them- 
selves ?” 

‘Certainly, in some eases—your own, for 
example. Listen to me, Ermentrade,” Mrs. 
Seymour went on impressively, laying down 
her work, and leoking-her daughter straight 
in the face. “ You are getting a little too 
independent and self-willed, and therefore it 
is my duty to recall you to # sense of what 
your position really is. You have been 
brought ‘up 
caprices gratified, your wishes consulted in 
every possible way; but, remember, you have 
no real claim on Sir Travice Leigh, and if he 
were todie to-morrow without a will the law 
would give you simply nothing at all.’’ 

‘‘I am his niece,” said the girl, sullenly. 

* You are his niece, the daughter of his 
half-brother. It is true he intends making 
you his heiress, and you are fated for a golden 
destiny if only you play your cards properly ; 
but he is a man who will not bear contradic- 
tion, and he has set his heart on your marry- 
ing the son of his old friend. If you thwart 
him it will be the worse for you.” 

Ermentrude was silent, for she saw quite 
clearly the force of her mother’s reasoning, 
and acknowledged its wisdom. The fact was 
that she had grown so accustomed to looking 
upon herself as Sir Travice Leigh’s heiress 
that she seldom paused to consider whether 


the claim she had upon him was a legal one, | 


or one that he could repudiate at any moment 
if he were so disposed. It was not pleasant 
to be reminded of the disagreeable fact that 
her future wealth depended entirely upon his 
caprice. 

“Has my uncle made a will?” she asked, 
presently. 

‘*No; Iam sorry to say he has not.” 

‘Why doesn’t he do it, then?” 

‘‘ Why do so many men die intestate ?’’ re- 
torted her mother. “Simply because they 
have an intense repugnance to looking forward 
to their own death. Sir Travice, though a 
strong-minded man inother respects, is foolish 
im this one."’ 

‘‘Have you ever tried to persuade him, 
mother?” 

‘‘Dozcus of times, and he has promised to 
do it, bat has put it offand put it off until 
the present moment. iI dare not say too 
much, especially as the last time I. mentioned 
the subject he said he should make your future 
all right in your marriage settlements.”’ 


as your uncle's heiress, your | 





= 


‘‘ Does he mean he will settle all hisfortane’ her curtains as it drove away. “Itis y 


upon me ?”’ 
“‘ Texpect so—at his death, that is to say. 


Why!” Mrs. Seymour continued, “ you are | 
| certainly one of the most lucky girls in the 


whole world! Young, handsome, rich in 
pects, and about to be married to a——” 

‘* Viscount!” put in her daughter, with a 
slight sneer. ‘‘ After all, it is not so very much, 


| when I might have aspired to.a duke if I had 


not been hampered with my uncle’s wishes.” 
‘Don’t be « fool!” retorted. Mxs. Seymour, 


' sharply. ‘I suppose you have heard of . people 





who have dropped the substance while looking 
at the shadow. I hope you don’t intend to 
emulate their achievments. Lord St. Croix 
will be here this evening, and you had better 
make up your mind to receive him with your 
very sweetest smile.” 

‘* And in my very prettiest.dress | You may 
be sure I shall follow your counsel in beth in- 
stances; for I have not the faintest intention: 
of letting him slip through my fingers—some- 
thing to fall back upon in case my uncle does 
not make a will.” 

Mrs. Seymour smiled grimly. 

‘There's many a true word spoken in jest.” 

‘‘ By the way, what time is Lord Ss..Croix 
coming?” 

‘He will be here about haif-past eight, I 
expect, Dinner has been put off until nine in 
hononar of bis «rrival.’’ 

At this moment there came a hasty knock 
at the door, which was immediately after 
opened to admit a short, stout woman of 
middle age, dressed in the garb of a sort of 
upper servant. 

‘*Can I speak with you a. minute, ma'am ? ” 
she said, addressing Mrs. Seymour. 

‘* Certainly ;” then in a tone of alarm, as 
she saw the woman's anxious expression, 
“what is the matter, Summer? Has any- 
thing happened ? ” 

‘‘ Yes—something very unfortunate—about 
as bad as it can be,” the maid answered, 
shortly. She looked at Ermentrude, who was 
gazing at her with undisguised curiosity; and 
then, crossing over to her mistress, whispered 
something in her ear which caused Mrs. Sey- 
mour's face to turn deathly pale. 

She half rose from her seat, and threw out 
her hands with a gestare that looked likeappeal. 

‘* It is not true—it cannot be true, Sumner!” 

“Tt is quite true, ma’am, and the sooner 
you gather your wits tegether, and think over 
what had best be done, the better,” grimly 
replied Sumner. 

“What is the matter, mother?” asked 
Ermentrude, looking from one to the other 
suspiciously. 

“ Nothing—nothing that can be told to you,” 
was the shert reply, and, while speaking, Mrs: 
Seymour left the room, followed by her maid. 

Ermentruce knitted her brows together in a 
puzzled munver after they had left, wondering 
what had happened to disturb’ her mother 
thus; but sithough she was curious she was 
far too selfish to waste her time in thinking 
ever matters that did not actually concern 
her, and a few minutes later she had gone to 
her dressing-room, and was turning over the 
contents of her wardrobe to see what dress 
she should select to wear for dinner that day— 
@ most important consideration—seeing that 
she was always desirous ef looking her best, 
and divided her time pretty equally between 
trying on garments, and going out, 

It had been a bitter disappointment. to her 
that Sir Travice Leigh had resolved not to go 
to London for the season, alleging as an 
excuse his own health, although Exmentrude 
more then suspected that this was not the true 
reason, but thut he wanted to keep her in the 
country so as to make sure shs should marry 
no one save the husband he had already des- 
tined for her. 

Half-an-hour afterwards the young heiress 
heard the sound of carriage wheels, and, look- 
ing out, was just in time tosee her mother 
step into the breuzham, followed by Sumner. 


strange mother should go out to-day when the 
whole house is. more or Jess turned to 
turvy on account of Lord St. Croix’s arrj 
and, stranger, still that she should take Sum, 


'ner with her! I believe there is some secre; 


between them, which no one else shares, for 
the woman behaves more like an equal than 
a and mother nearly always gives way 
to her.” 

With this conclusion she turned to her 
dresses again. 


OHAPTER If. 


Tue day after Lord St. Croix’s mysterions 
adventure he started for W—shire, in which 
county Sir Travice Leigh's estates were situ. 
ated. The journey by rail was not of more 
than four hours’ duration ; bat as Woodleigh 
Court was some distance from a atation, there 
were some. four, or five miles to travel by road 
after he left the train. 

A carriage was.at the station to: meet him, 
and a dog-cart. for his luggage. He got into 
the former,lit a cigar, and as he was borne 
along thi lh the June afternoon, wondered 
what had @ of the girl..whose little 
locket was placed carefully away inhis pocket, 
and whether he should ever see her again. 

Oat of the clouds of :cigar smoke floated 
the fair face, with its wistful blue eyes and 
scarlet mouth—its tender troubled expression. 

With an effort Harold brought back his 
thoughts to the present, and looked around 
him. Qn either side were broad stretches of 
pasture land. In the distance farmsteads 
were dotted about here and there, and yet 
— away the blue hills rose.and kissed the 
clouds. 

All these fair lands belonged to.Sir Traviee 
Leigh, and would at his. death .pass to his 
niece, Ermentrude. 

By-and-by the carriage passed from the pen 
ground, along a road on either side of which 
were dense plantations, where game: was care- 
fully preserved—for the Baronet was a keen 
and eager sportsman, and yearly assembled a 
large party:.at-the Court for the first of Sep- 
tember. 

“« What glorious pregerves !’’ muttered Lord 
St. Croix, leaning out of the open carriage, 
the better to look at the wood. 

It was now about eight o'clock, and just 
growing dusk. In the west the sun had set, 
and long lines of gold and burning crimson 
told where he had gone down. 

Over all a great stillness reigned, broken 
only by the low trill of a thrush, now and 
again, or the , startled cry of some other 
bird, flying low across.the path, ’ 

Suddenly, and with preternaturally startling 
effect, another sound broke on the silence— 
the sharp, cracking report of firearms, and a 
bullet whizzed. close against Harold’s cheek, 
lodging istelf in the lining of the carriage. _ 

Instantly the coachman pulled up his 
frightened horses, which had been alarmed at 
the report, and were now. kicking and strug- 
gling frantieally. 

It took him some time to quiet.them, and, 
meanwhile, Lord St. Croix sprang to the 
ground, and looked round tosee if there were 
any signs of his assailant—for that'the bullet 
had been intended for him he had, noi the 
slightest doubt. 

“Stay,” he said to the coachman, whose 
name was Jarvis, and who was an ald family 
servant of Sir Travice’s, ‘I will go in the 
wood, and see if I can find the man who fired 
the pistol,” 

“ Do you think it was done on pumpose, my 
lord?” ‘asked Jarvis, who was much paler aud 
more frightened than Harold himseif, 

“ Certuinly ; and the marksman was a very 
good one too. If it had not. happened that I 
swerved round to the right jast at that 
minute I should have beet a.dead.man by 





“T wonder where they are going; thought 
the girl, watching the carriage fsom behind 





this, for the bullet would inewitably have 
passed through my. brain,’’ 4 
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«Perhaps it was poachers?” suggested Jar- 


= Poachers don’t carry on their depredations 
{hus early in the evening ; and, besides, as there 
was no Ganger of my interrupting them, 
ey ass 
one their while to risk detection by off 
«heir weapons. No, we must look fér the 
would-be assassin in another direction.” 
He got into the wood by leaping over'the low 
fence that @ivided it deena j ! 
which, while i afforded ane 
conoesl 


rere peers Ae Me : 


vo 


men of aboot 
looking older thettthw6 By reason of his" 
hair, which lent him an appearance almost 
venerable. 

He had been handsome, but sorrow, even 
more than time, had left its marks on his face, 
without, however, quenching in the least degree 
the firmly determined: expression, which was, 
are the most striking characteristic of his 


ace, 

He greeted. Lord St. Croix with more than 
ordinary welcome, and it was clear that he 
entertained a greataffection for the son of his 
old friend. 

“You are gather Jater than we expected,” 
he observed, leading: the way inte a lofty 
gothic-roofed on the walls of which were 
arranged stags’ and foxs’ heads, and various 
implements ofthe chase, both English and 
foreign, while the marble: floor. was partially 
covered with the skins of various animals 
shot by the Baronet. 

“Yes, a slight accident detained me,” 
Harold returned, with careless indifference. 

“ An accident ?”’ 

“Nothing much. I,will tell you about it 
after dinner. By-the-way, I fear I have kept 
you waiting 2?” 

“We put, off.onr dinner-hour until nme 
o'clock in expectation of your coming,” eva- 
sively answered the Baronet. ‘‘ However, 1 
will not keep you here any longer, you must 
be quite starved,” 

“Not so bad as that,” laughed the young 
man, as he ascended the broad, shallow oak 


stairs, ‘ but, all the same, dinner will be very 


welcome.” 

He was not long.dressing, and when he en- 
tered the drawing-room, found it already 
‘snanted by the Baronet, his niece and her 
mother, and @ , Who was in- 
troduced as,— 

“Mr, Vidlari.”’ 

As he heard his name, Harold recolleated 
that he had been staying. at Woodleigh Court 
for the last six months in the dapacity- of 
secretary to Sir ‘Traviee, who thought. very 
highly of Jig talents. He wasa particularly 
S00d-looking young man, with dreamy Italian 
*yes, and the face of an artist’ ora post. As, 
% matter-of.faet, he was. half-Italian, having 
i borm of.an: Koglish mother and Roman 

er, 


uredly would not have thought it 


Ermentrude looked radiantly handsome. 
She wore a dress of pale lemon ilk, helf 
smothered in rich lace; emeralds gleameéd on 
her white neck and rounded arms, and a 
fewelled bird, whose plumage quiveted With 
ier every movement, sending out flashes of 
green and red light, nestled in her hair, 

She was taken down to dinner by Lord St. 
Croix, Sees that he was a 
man to be envied in having the prospect of to 
beautifal a bride. Ta 7 

A coquette to her finger-tips, Brimentrade 





“madeevery effort to fascinate the young Vis- 
conversation 


coms, #ud kept up an animated 
with hiny @uring the whole of dinner—cast- 


sat vhs 0 Bo him js ia ice, paid ‘very Mies 


‘to her. 


; ia, 1, tw ehe bracelet 


white - . Bfa6ems sucha 
+ostagnate here m thé Godntry, while all 


}: ho gmiety cantante eae te bio - oe 
7. ~ yetthe ime of year, 
ie far Tov ole whan cows 
efheps so, G86 FT dori’ care a bit for 
i ine grow of people.’ 
5 Doyen yy, that, brought up in 


, you care nothing 
landscapes, and all the 
life ?”’ 
avowed, candidly. ‘ft 
/ blossoming in pots in 
and I like the #ound of 
‘band ever so nvudh better 
“of ‘thrushes and blackbirds, 
‘taste on my part?” 


“Tam not romantic,” she cbserved, lightly, 
‘“‘and, what is more, I don’t pretend to be. I 
tell you outright that I should be miserable if 
I thougtit I should be condemned to spend 
next year at Woodleigh Court.” 

*‘ There is little danger of that,” he returned, 
in a significant tone, as his eyes met hers. 

She knew his‘meaning, bat instead of em. 
barrassing if seemed to please her, and her 
brilliant eyes flashed triumphantly as she rose, 
and followed her mother out of the room. 

Mrs. Seymour had been very quiet during 
dinner, and as she was usually a fluent talker, 
her silence seemed all the more strange. 

Once or twice she had endeavoured to rouse 
herself from her abstraction, but: it was quite 
clear the effort was distasteful to her, and that 
she was decidedly not in the mood for company. 

When the gentlemen, were alone, the con- 
versation reverted to Lord 8s. Oroix’s accident, 
which he proceeded minutely to describe. 

Sir Travice and Villari both expressed sur- 
prise, and - seemed inclined to believe that 
the shot had been the restlt-of an accident, 
but this view was distinctly negatived by the 
Viscount. 

“Just before the shot; was fired. I sawa 
hand above the leaves,’ he .sgid, “and 
although, if nothing.bad happened I «night 
have taken no notice of the circumstance, I 
| now feel quite,convinced that .that hand held 
the,pistol which was fired withthe intention 
of taking my life!” 

} “Are you sure it was a pistol, and nota 
gon?” asked Villari. 

‘“‘ Quite sure!”’ 

‘“« What has given,you that idea? ” 

S&. Croix. smiled, and took from. his pocket- 


questioner. * 

“ There is. not. much doubtion the point with 
that for a guide,’’ he observed. 

‘No,’ returned the secretary, looking grave. 
Then he added, after a moment's pauce, 
“ Have you aby enemies who are likely to have 
followed youdown here?” 

“Not that I am aware of; indeed,..to the 
best of my belief, 1 have not an enemy in the 
world.” 

Sir Travice was much distunbed about.the 
incident, which by some process,of reasoning 





“hth ” d,evasively.. 

| She =. ioe er snmp 
bet. ae ent opps at the amber 
with & connoiseur in wines. 


book. the bullet, which he handed ‘to the. 





imponeitle to follow, he was inclined to blame 
or. 

*T ought'to have sent a close carriage to the 
station to meet you, and then you would have 
been all right,’’ he said. 

“My Gear Sir Timvice, pray don't concern 
yourself over the #idétfer; it has neither 
@lartmed nor disturbed mein the very least!” 


pounds at thie minute to le hand on thie 
mah who fitédin ambush { _ 

“ Sewardly villain!” said the scoremuly, 
wettily, “hanging would be foo 
him, Shell you wile any steps towards fd 
ing out Who heis?” 

“ FT ghall,’ put ir the Baronet, with decision. 
“Tt has occurred ———— and I staf 
think it my duty to ‘siff tive thet 
bottom. ‘To-morrow Pwill write to 


sang. 
Lord St. Gront wet over to her 
cover of the miéic an | “Genoa 
ensued, which consisted 
his part, and # few af 2 
ooguetries on hers. The knew 
well she was w Go¢paétte, and he more 
suspected she was vain. It amused him 
to whisper flowery speeches into her willi 
ear, and he murmured flatteries so far-fetched 
that after uttering them he more than once 
feared she must resent being told so plainly of 
her charms. His fears were groundless. No 
fish ever rose to a bait more greedily than 
Ermentrude to compliments. If she could 
have had her will, she would have lived in an 
atmosphere of constant adulation, and—more 
than that—would never have grown tired of 


it! 

When coffée was brought in, Lord St. Croix 
moved away to the side of Mrs. Seymonr, 
and then the conversation became general. 

Tt is quite a long time since you were here 
before,’ rémartked Mrs, Seymour, half re- 
proachfally, to the youug Viscount. ‘ Neatly 
two A sony r 

“TIsit solong? How quickly time passes! 
You see I have been abroad since then, and 
the rest of my time has been taken up.in one 
way or the other. Do you remembér the pic- 
nic we had during my last visit to Heron’s 
Nest?” 

What was there in the quéstion to make 
Mrs. Seymour grow pale, and to cause the 
hand which held her coffee cup to tremble so 
greatly that a few drops of its contents were 
spilled 6n the carpet? 

“Did we have a picnic at Heron's Nest?” 
she faltered. 

“Yes. Have you forgotten?” 

“ T had forgotten, bat I think I remember 
it now.” 

“‘T suppose the old placa is still standing, 
and is still in the same half ruinous con- 
dition ?”’ 

“ Nothing has been done to it in the way of 
repairs,” sh® answered, 

“A. good. thing too, so long,ais you do not 
reguire-it fer habitation. Its picturesqueness 
would. be spoilt if you were to hxwvée the win- 
dows restored, and the walls made weather- 
proof, It is ‘certainly, as it stands at/present, 
one of the most eerie looking places I ever 
saw. Onc might well imagitie itv haunted by 
all the ghosts of the deadiand-gone Leighs.” 

“One might do something more than 
imagine,’ retanned Mrs. Seymour, im a mys- 
terious undertone. 

St. Croix looked at hex inquiringly. 

‘Do you mean that you really believe it to 
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[‘‘ LISTEN TO ME, ERMENTRUDE,’’ HER MOTHER SAID. 


be haunted?” he said, incredulously, while a 
half smile played round bis lips. 

“TIT do. I am not jesting, Lord St. Croix, 
for I have both seen and heard things at 
Heron’s Nest which will admit of no other 
interpretation than that they are super- 
natural.” 

‘* What class of things ?”’ he asked.not with- 
out a suspicion of mockery in his voice. 

“IT do not wish to talk more on the subject ; 
it is one which always make me feel half- 
frightened. You may laugh as you like, Lord 
St. Croix, but I am perfectly serious in what I 
say. 

“T will be as solemn asa judge,” declared 
the young man, composing his features into 
an expression of ultra-gravity, “if you will 
only give me a description of the—what shall 
we call them—appearances ? ”’ 

Mrs. Seymour hesitated, then said, in a low 
voice,— 

“There is 1 legend connected with Heron’s 
Nest, and I believe the story is a true one. 
One of the Leighs fell in love with and married 
a@ young girl very much below him in social 
position. The marriage was kept a secret 
from his family, and in order that it should 
not be suspected, he brought his bride down to 
Heron’s Nest, which belonyed to him, for as 
you know, it has, from time immemorial been 
the custom in the family for the eldest son to 
take possession of it on his twenty-first birth- 
day. There the zone wifelived for two or three 
years, and at the-end of that timeher husband, 
who had ruined himself in gambling, and 
leading a life of general dissipation, decided to 
repair his damaged fortune by marrying an 
heiress, whose family, ignorant of the fact that 
he already had a wife, had proposed the 
alliance to him. He, therefore , came down to 
‘Heron's Nest’ one dark night in December, 
and went to his wife’s sitting room, which was 
situated in the Tower overlooking the mere. 
There he found her, #nd it is said proposed to 
her she should leave the country, on condition 
shat fe gave her a large sum of money. She 
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YOU ARE GETTING A LITTLE TOO 


naturally refused, and seems to have upbraided 
him very bitterly for his neglect, and cruel 
treatment, whereupon he, maddened by her 
reproaches, all of which he richly deserved, 
took herin his arms, and flung her through 
the open window into the mere below.” 

“What a blood-curdling history!” ex- 
claimed §t. Croix, with mock horror. ‘* And 
pray what became of the wicked husband 
afterwards?” 

‘“‘He married the heiress, but was con- 
stantly haunted by the vision of his dead 
wife, who, he said, used to appear before him 
with water-weeds twined in her long hair——” 

“A second edition of Ophelia,’’ murmured 
the Viscount, sotto voce. 

“And water dripping from her gar- 
ments,’”’ continued Mrs. Seymour, inmindful 
of the interruption. ‘“ Everything was done 
that could be thought of to exorcise the ap- 
parition, but nothing was of any avail, and 
the wretched man me raving mad, in 
which condition he died.” 

‘“* And the wife—number one I mean?” 

“ She still continues to haunt the ‘ Heron’s 
Nest,’ and it is said her voice is sometimes 
heard singing melancholy ditties in her Tower 
chamber.” 

“Really? The story interests me greatly. 
I must go to the mere, and see if the vision 
will appear to me.” 

“Lord St. Croix,” said Mrs. Seymour, ear- 
nestly. “I want you to promise me not to 
set foot inside ‘ Heron's Nest.’ I daresay you 
will laugh and think the request a foolish one, 
but there isan old prophecy which predicts 
danger for anyone connected with the family 
of Leigh who enters the place. You are not 
yet connected with the family——” she 
paused, and he filled in the sentence. 

“But I may be some time? And you are 
timid on my behalf?” 

“Yes.” 

“* Do you know, Mrs. Seymour, you have very 
much surprised me!’ he said. “ I thought you 
were one of the most strong-minded of women, 











INDEPENDENT AND SELF-WILLED.”’] 


and quite above all such weaknesses a¢ YOO 
have just confessed.” 

“Which shows that you are not yet 
acquainted with the various inconsistencies of 
my sex.” 

“ Heaven forbid that I should pretend to 
such a depth of wisdom!” piously. ‘I am 
now more than ever convinced that the ex- 
perience of a whole lifetime would be in- 
sufficient to give one the key to the numerous 
complexities of feminine nature.” 

‘* Well, you will promise me, will you not?” 

** Certainly, unless, indeed, that same super- 
natural power should throw its influence upon 
me, and drag me there inst my will, 
in which case you must not hold me respon- 
sible for what ensues. If the spirit of the 
murdered lady has any of the attributes of 
Lurline, it will be quite useless for me to 
struggle against the spell.”’ 

“TI see you are determined to treat the 
whole matter as a joke, but I have your 
promise, and so I am satisfied. Let me make 
one more request—that you won’t mention the 
subject either to Sir Travice or my daughter, 
for they are both sensitive, and it might dis- 
turb them.” : 

He gave the required assurance willingly, 
and soon afterwards the party broke up for 


the night. 
(To be continued.) 








Tue Neepiz anp Tureap Prant.—The Agave 
Americana holds the place of Asiatic hemp and 
Egyptian papyrus. Ancient hieroglyphics were 
inscribed on the leaves, macera in water 
and glued together as the bark of paper mul- 
berry. Much attention has been paid to the 
manufacture of paper from its leaves. ‘“ The 
fabrication of this material is destined to be # 
great industry,” says the ‘Catalogue of 
Mexican Products,” owing to the quality an¢ 
cheapness of the material. 
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MAVOURNEEN. 


—t— 


CHAPTER I. 


Her name was Kathleen Verity, but she was 
always called Mavourneen. She lived in a 
little village overlooking the Irish Sea and 
close to Carlingford Bay; and at seventeen 
was as fair and sweet a maiden as the heart 
could desire. 

Perhaps the quiet life she led had imparted 
that pensive air to her lovely, young face, 
that melancholy expression to the beautiful 
dark grey eyes that in moments of passion or 
pain grew well-nigh black under their heavy 
fringes. 

A wild rose colour bloomed on her cheeks, 
and short, clustering curls surrounded her 
— and nestled on the nape of the snowy 
neck, 

Isolated as her life was she was yet not 
destitute of lovers, chief of whom was 
Quentin Derrick, son of the priest's sister— a 
handsome Irish youth, for whom most of the 
girls went sighing. 

But Mavourneen’s thoughts did not dwell 
upon lovers, either possible or assured. As yet 
her heart was asa child’s, and all its passion 
was spent upon the frail, sweet mother who 
lay dying day by day. 

To her the sea was a friend—if a boisterous 
one—the birds her companions, and she spent 
Whole hours on the little sandy beach drawing 
In life and strength with every breath; grow- 
ing fairer and stronger year by year. 

The simple folk round had slways a hearty 
word for her, and seeing her lissome figure 
afar off would draw one another’s attention to 
it with such words as,— 

“Shure and it is Miss Mavourneen ; it’s 
herself that alone would go out so far wid the 





























[‘‘1r 18 FALSE!” CRIED MAVOURNEEN, ‘‘MY MOTHER WAS AN ANGEL.”’] 





tide coming in,” or “'Tis Mistress Verity’s 
colleen ; may the good saints bless her! ” 

So she lived in an atmosphere of love, con- 
tent with her life, not looking into the future ; 
and, when her mother suddenly grew worse, 
and the kindly doctor told the girl she had not 
cm to stay, it came on her with a terrible 
8 


Mrs. Verity had long ago ‘set her house in 
order,”? and but for Mavourneen would have 
been glad to go, for her lot had been a sad 
one. 

So, one summer morning, havingcommended 
her child to the care of an old school friend, 
she laid back amongst her pillows and closin 
her eyes, passed away quietly, without a wor 
or @ sigh. 

The faneral preparations were very simple, 
and all through the hours which elapsed be- 
tween her death and burial, Mavourneen 
moved and s poke as one in a trance. 

When it was all over the lawyer begged her 
attendance in the little drawing-room, where 
Father a and his nephew, with one or 
two other friends, were already gathered. 

She sat down between uncle and nephew 
totally unconscious of the passionate pity in 
the latter’s eyes; and with hands loosely 
clasped, and head bowed down, listened to the 
conditions of her mother’s simple will. 

At the expiration of three days she was to 
set out for En d, and reaching Liverpool 
would be met Mrs. Carr—her mother’s 
friend—who would carry her off to her own 
home in Yorkshire. Here she was to remain 
until her majority, when she could if she 
chose return to her birthplace or sell it. 

A hundred a-year was to be paid to Mrs, 
Carr for her maintenance ; the remaining fifty 
of her small annuity was her own, to do as she 
pleased with. 

During her enforced absence Rock House 
was to be let, and the proceeds of the rental 
were to go to increase yt ony carefully 
invested for her by the dead woman. 

Mavourneen started a little when she learned 








her destination, and lifting wide, piteous eyes 
to Quentin, said,— 

** Oh, if I could but have stayed here! "{and 
was blind to the quick rapture in his face. 

She could never quite tell how the next 
three days passed ; but her last night at Rock 
House came all too soon. She went sadly down 
to the beach to take a last farewell of her 
favourite haunts, and presently she was joined 
by Quentin Derrick. 

The youth was very pale and haggard, but 
she was too absorbed to notice either this or 
his agitation. 

With bent head and aching heart she paced 
the little strip of sand with him, and listened 
dully to the swish of the waves as they crept 
nearer and nearer, thinking that she should 
come here no more for four long years. 

Quentin was the first to speak. ‘‘ To.morrow, 
Mavourneen, you will be far away, and it’s our- 
selves will be sorrowing for you.” 

Like him she spoke with the faintest, 
prettiest accent possible. 

** You will not forget me, Quentin! I could 
not bear to fall out of the hearts and thoughts 
of those I have known so long.” 

“How can we forget?” he broke ont 
passionately. ‘‘We are not a fickle people, 
aroon;” and he tried to take her hand, but 
something in his manner and voice had startled 
her, and she drew back with a little deprecating 


esture. 
But Quentin was too agitated to keep silence, 
too determined to let her slip so easily. 
‘*Mavourneen,’’ he pleaded, “listen to me 
for a little while only. To-morrow you turn 
your back on us for four years, and if I let you 
go without a word, who knows if I'll ever see 
our dear face again? Ah sweet, I love you, 
i love you. Oh yes! for once you must hear 
me. I want you to give yourself to me, so 
that no man may rob me of my treasure. I 
want you to lay your dear hands in mine, and 
romise that, happen what may, you will come 
or to me, and make me happy.” 
The boy looked so handsome, so earnest, 
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standing darkly defined against the ruddy even- 
‘ing sky ; his eyes were so tender, so passionate, 
that little as Mavourneen knew of love, her 
heart was inexpressibly touched, and she 
thrilled under his gaze. But her answer was 
quiet and steady enough. 

‘* Quentin, we are both so young, what can we 
know of love? And my dear mother always 
prayed I would not hurry to give away my 
heart. I could not disobey her somuch as to 
promise you anything; and—a#d.Qa@entin, I’m 
afraid we've been too much together always 
fog me to love you. So do not lefus*speak of 
this again until I return. Then I will be 
twenty-one, and two yearsweider.” 

He inter her once niore. ‘“‘Is it me 
that you would doubt, Mavourneen,or are you 
afraid-ef yourself? ” 

She shook ber head. 

= Wwe are net wise eS know 

or ‘Widhes,” said very 





if you please, we . 
Come sit down beside ti @1 this. reek, 
us watch the ti¢e coming ti together. a 41 
be many a day before the | 

waves @gain.” 


He obeyed ‘her copay. and a emg 


her with passionate, 

lifted her gaze to where, Hike-w: 

Rock House nestled amongst the dliffy; and 
when hesaw how pdle she dad grown in the 
past few days, how weary wae 

beautiful mouth, like the generous youth he 
was he put his own trouble behind, and strove 
to comfort her. 

**You will have so much to seé away in 
England, and I will have my work (and I 
mean to get on), and wewill so fill our days 
that the four years will pass long before we 
are aware ofit, Ishall go te Dublin, and 
shall pass all my examinations well, and when 
I atn a fall blown-doctor, then, perhaps, 
Mavourneen, you will be proud to call me 
friend,” 

‘* And am T not now ?”’ with gentle reproach, 
“It’s yourself, Quentin, that is the brightest 
and bravest lad in the village.” 

He fiushed under her praise like the veriest 
school-girl, and looked imelined to kiss her, 
but refrained, being doubtful as to the 
manner in which she would receive this 
attention. So for.a long time they sat. together 
in silence, whilst the waves crept nearer and 
nearer, glowing purple and. gold under. the 
evening sky. At last, with a sigh, Quentin 
rose, 

“We must be going,” he said, regretfully, 
‘‘ anlees we wish to be caught by the tide. Give 
me your hand, Mavourneen, and let me help 
you up the rocks.” . 

Soon they stood side by side on level. land, 
and the girl looked sorrowfally round at the 
green and undulating meadows, ihe distant 
bays; then, with ‘tears in her beautiful eyes, 
tarned away, and without a word her com- 
panion went homewards with her. 

The next morning all the little village. of 
Arrahdown was astir with unwonted excite- 
ment; éverybody had turned ont to see. the 
last of ‘‘ Miss Mavourneen.”’ 

Some of the women were crying, othérs be- 
wailing her loss in the hysterical .manner 
peculiar to Trish of the lower class, but all 
were unfeignedly sorry ; and when she issued 
from Rock House, pale and wan,.some of the 
bolder ones ores forward to shake hands 
with her, and force small gifts ypon her. She 
looked round for Quentin, bat he was not 
visible until she came to the beach, and then 
her little bodyguard fell buck, and one or two 
whispered amongst themselves,—- 

“Share ‘twas a pity such a handsome. lad 
should be so wretched; an’ faith, ’tis Miss 
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Mavourneen’s goin’ has made his cheek o 
le.” 
ie little way out at sea wah the vessel wait- 
ing to carry her from all she loved ; and here, 
still closer, tossed the boat which would con- 
vey her, Qventin, and his ‘‘ Riverence the 
eabapesdbedtopped in and iwok ber sont 
yes stepped in an seat ; 
and then a little sob rose to her lips, bat she 
bravely kept it back. 

“You will wtite me, Mavourneen,” whis- 
pered Quentin, Who looked less miser- 
able than she. ; 

“Oh, yes; and@ften, often. And be sare 
ea a rer a 
jast how Arrehdowa locke “ 
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“Whon -by the fireside T-watels-the 


|} word 
‘Phen all my henrt fies to er 


Oravin’ to know if my darliw’-remenibers, 
Or if her thoughts may be crossin’ to me.” 


He dashed tpstairs to his room, and per- 
haps it was no shame to him that tears were 
on his cheeks. He looked towards the distant 
sea, where the white sails of the vessel that 
bore her away were still visible, and he 
stretched out his hands in fruitless longing | 
and appeal, 

‘©Q’ may the angels awakin’ and sleepin’ 
Watch o'er my bird in the land far away, 

And it’s my prayers shall consign to their keepin’ 

Care o' my jewel by night and by day.” 


sang the woman below, and the youth covered 
his eyes a moment, groaning out ‘ Aroony 
aroon, will I ever see you again? Ah! sweet- 
heart, will they change you, spoil: you, so that 
you long for Arrahdown and all its pleasant 
Ways no more?” 

How fearfully long that day was! He was 
ata loss how to fill the weary hours; ‘he 
turned disgnstedly from the bays, because he 
and Mavourneen had so often drifted. together 
upon them ; the rocks and the meadows were 
loatheome, and he heartily wished himself at 
Dublin. 





CHAPTER II. 


On the day following Mrs. Verity’s faneral, 
Mrs. Carr, of Hawthorn. Lodge, Beachford,. 
entered her well-appointed breakfast-roona. 

She was a handsome.matron, whose charms, 
although somewhat full blown, were attractive, 
to many. men yet. . Her bright,. brown bair 
had no silver threads to.mar its glossy, beauty 
—her eyes, though shrewd, were Aindly; and 
if, as her daughters told her, she was cultivat- 
ing a double chin, that was;suarely -her misfor- 
tune, and not her fault, 

Two young ladies were. lounging. in ,easy 
chairs; one reading a novel, the other engaged 
in making hideous grimacés at the snarling 
little deg upon her sister's knee. Nor did she 
desist from this occupation when Mrs. Carr 
entered. But the elderand darker of the two 
turned her stately head. 


fully ; ‘‘ we have breakfasted already. Shall} 
ring for fresh coffee?” 

“No, Judith. I had my breakfast in beg, 
I warited to think over poor Eileen Verity’, 
letter. My dears, it is her wish that her chilg 
should come to us until she is of age; and | 
sup I shall have to meet her at Liver. 


‘Ourrie, the younger, lifted her handsome 








** Good-morning, mamma!” she.said, duti- 
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“Bat I shall not be here, Du wy ia Dib. 
lin, Mavourneen; and, mayie, Tl be the 
st lonely and miveratle of 4 
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Mamma!” cried Carrie, ““I hope you 
don’t really believe we could be such sneaks. 
Why, anyone who would twit her with what 
is her misfortune ought to be pilloried.” 

‘* I do wish, my dear, you would try to be less 
emphatic. And do you thiok Mr. Pembroke 
will approve slang or anything bordering on 
flippancy ?”’ 

‘* lam sure he likes me!”’ the girl retorted, 
laughing ; ‘‘ even if it is in a patronising sort 
of way. And as for his uncle —well, he says of 
me ‘that little imp is worth forty Judiths;’ 
and do you know,. mamma, onee or twice he 
has actually called me ‘ my dear.’”’ 

“I wish,” said Judith, “ you would keep to 
the subject in hand. When is this waif to 
start for England ?.”’ 

‘On Friday, and this is Wednesday. Girls, 

ou. must, be very kind.to her! Poor little 
avourneen, she stands all alone in the world.” 

‘‘ Mavourneen | Is that her baptismal name? 
How very absurd! ” 

“ Judith |” said Mrs. Oarr, witha suspicion 
of. anger ; ‘‘ you seem deter mined to regard the 

child with dislike. You even quibble at 

er name ; but understand I expect you to treat 

her with all courtesy ;’’ and,.as, ber suother 

wes mistress of the house, Judith held her 
ACO. 

She knew it was vain to rebel, for, kindly 
and generons as Mrs, Carr was, she exacted 
implicit obedience from all who came under 
her sway, and not even handsome, stately 
Jadith dared openly defy her. 

An uncomfortable silence fell upon them all, 
which Carrié breke by jumping up, and ex- 
claiming she saw Outram Pembroke coming 
towards the house, A slight flush eroseed her 
faes;bat she showed no othe sign of emotion. 

Judith rose, and smoothed her already sleek 
braids, and settled herself in a more graceful 
pose,; but in Carrie’s manner there was even 
& slight dash of defiance, and she ran her 
fingers.throagh‘her short locks somewhat to 
their detriment. 

It-was not long before the young man was 
announced, and ae scon as he had: finithed 
greeting his hostess and Judith, Carrie 
pounced upon him with,— i 

« ]'vesueh news for you; sit down beside 
me, and listén with all pour.eaxs.”” 
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He took the chair she had wheeled up for | 
him, laughing « little; then Judith’s voice, 
guddenly grown sweet, said,— F 

“Ob, Mr. Pembroke, you know how Carrie 
exaggerates little things! I am really afraid 
her news will have no interest for you!”’ 

“‘ T shall be better able to jndge that when I 
pave heard them,’’ rather icily. 

Carrie shot a triumphant glance at her 
sister, and then proceeded to tell of the 
advent of the stranger in their midst. 

« Judith don't ‘ cotton” to the idea, but I 
say the more the merrier.” 

‘T am P ase the elder aotiaient —_ 
sweetly, ‘‘that peace or . ure of our 
little Virele will be wholly destroyed; and 
you know, Mr. Pembroke, I am nothing if not 
domestic,” and she smiled on him. ‘ Now 
this poor girl has never been out of Ireland, 
and Iam almost sure will prove a firebrand 
in our midst, I quite expect she will be a 
little hoyden, and encourage Carrie to follow 
her in any mad freak.” 

“J don't need much -encouragemeni,’’ 
Carrie-said, with a fanny moue.. ‘I'm always 
ripe for mischief, -as I think ou know, Mr, 
Pembroke. Judith is the y woman 
who never kicked over the traces. N , how 
shall we spend the morning—for of course 
you intend staying tolunch?” . 

“Thank you, I shall be pleased, but per- 
haps Mrs. Carr will object?” 

« Oh, no, you are always heartily welcome, 
and Carrie issues invites at her own sweet 
@ill.” ; 

The girl started up, and, turning to her sis- 
ter, said,— 

“Come into the garden, du; it will be 
heavenly ‘under the limes this morning. Come, 
Mr. Pembroke!” 

He rose leisurely, but Jadith retained her 
seat. 

“T am not going,” she said coldly, ‘I 
have work to.do,"*.so the young couple: passed 
out together into the square patch.of ground 
known as the garden, 

It was not very large, but. the lawn-was well 
kept, the Hower-beds bright with many blos- 
come, and the whole surrounded by a high 
brick wall, flanked iuside with.limes, so that 
the house was. completely shutouts from the 
curious gaze of paesers-by. 

Under one of the limes. Carrie flung herself 
with a careless grace the young man could 
hardly fail to see. .She was very handsome, 
he thought, and her figure was perfection. 

Then, despite her somewhat fast ways and 
slangy speech, she was very popular, becauee 
pe 39 generosity and from envy and 

ice 


Could he do better than. please his uncle, 
Sir Blount Pembroke, by marrying her ? Bhe 
was most vy mma | not his ideal woman, 
but he might.do worse than make her bis wife. 

It Carrie had. only, known it she would not 
have spoiled her. chance of being Mrs- Pem- 
broke ; but that she did s0.is quite evident. 

“Why don’t you smoke?” she said, and 
drawing out a cigarette lit it, and inserted it 
between her pretty white teeth. 

Outram looked disgusted, and seeing this 
Carrie removed her ‘t weed” as she c it, 
and indulged. in.» hearty laugh. 

“Oh, how .shocked. yom are! Did you 
never seam woman sinoke before? And, pray, 
why shouldn't we?, Do you think ‘sauce for 

gander’ is not ‘ sauce dor the ?" 

“Isita habit with you, Carrie?” (By the 
Way, everybody called, her Carrie.) 

“Not exactly that, but when cousin Jim 
was here he taught me; it made me sick at 
first, bat I rather like it now,” aud she laughed . 
again, but there .was.a shude of bitterness.in 

laughter. 

“And does Miss Carr emulate your ex- 
ample ?’” x 

“Oh, no; Judith. is ‘a. perfect. woman 
nobly planned.’ "Tis I who play the black 
sheep. Bat.to please you I will threw this 
away,” and she flung the cigarette far from 


yo 
come in until the following day. 





her. “ New smooth the frowns out. of your 
forehead, and look amiable! Do you know 








you haven't asked a single question about the 
orphan coming to us? Aren't you the least 
bit curious?” 

“‘T must confess Iiam not; but'as you seem 
to expect it I'll begin a regular ‘catechism. 
Firstly, what is her mame? Secondly, who 
gave her that name?” 

“Don’t be stupid ! Her name is Mavour- 
neen Verity, or ratber Kathleen Verity; but 
she is called Mavourneen. She is seventeen, 
and mamma says that she should be beauti- 
fal, beewuse Mrs. Verity was the loveliest 
woman she ever eaw.” 

** 4nd has she no relatives?” 

“None, poor little beggar! Isn't it rough 
on her? Well, she will be with us in three 
days now. I guess she will be here about 
seven in the evening, and as she will be tired 
and « little nervous, perhaps you had best not 
If, as Judith 
suggests, she isa little savage, we shall have to 
forbid -you the house nutil she bas got a thin 
veneer of civilisation.” 

‘That would be awfully cruel, Carrie, and 
not at ail the sort of treatment J am likely to 
submit to. I spend some of my best hours 
here.” 

“Yos,” she said, with sudden sharpness, 
“because I amuse you even while I disgust 
you; but, indeed, Mr. Pembroke I cannot be 
otherwise. I suppose I was born vulgar,” and 
she sighed a little, whilst her-dark eyes grew 
soft, and her whole manner more womanly, so 
that the young man felt more drawn towards 
her than he had ever done before. 

“You are quite clever enough, Carrie, and 
quite sufficiently determined to make yourself 
hke other girls if you choose.” 7 

**Oh, don’t lecture!” with another swift 
change of mood. ‘You are scarcely old 
enough to be my monitor; and don’t you 
know that it is only my chic’that has won me 
an entrance to Pembroke Hall. That hoary 
old sinner, Sir Blount, would not so much as 
look at me if I were ugly or demure. Do you 
know I often wonder what sort of husband 
and father he would have made? It is hard 
to imagine him in either capacity.” 

‘* It is, indeed; and I fancy had he given us 
a Lady Pembroke she would have been a 
miserable woman indeed—he is such a terrible 





domestic autocrat. And although most folks 
think my position assured I am very far from 
feeling it is; the least indiscretion or dis- | 
obedience on my part would be fatal to me, 
and he would choose another heir. J am the 
sixth.” 

“ And pray what should you do were he to 
disinherit you ?.”’ 

“Emigrate. Muscular strength and deter- 
mination are just the things most needed at 
the colonies, and I have both.” 

When Carrie repeated this conversation to 
Judith she shrugged her shapely shoulders, 
and thought,— ! 

“If this is how the case stands I must look | 
elsewhere for a husband. The colonies would 
not suit me,” and then:she wondered a little. 
at Carrie’s abstraction. 

She would bave been considerably surprised | 
could she have read the girl’s,mind, have seen 
the workings of her heart;,..Poor Carrie! she | 
was dreaming of Outram, and her dreams 
ran thus,— 

“Tf only he would offend his uncle! Then 
I could show him how true and fonda. woman 
can be, I am. just fitted for an.emigrant’s 
wife; there I should beim my element, here I 
am voted masculine and vulgar.” 

Nobody guessed that she had a ‘secret care, 
a@ secret sorrow, she was ‘always £0 gay, so 
debonair ; but, none the Jess; Outram had all 
unwittingly won her love, and she knew te 
her cost that he did not approve her; that, 
cordially as he liked her, she was perhaps the 
last woman in the world he would seek for his 
wife. 

*- And if Ido not marry him,” she thonght, 
“T shall never bea wife! Heigho! what an! 
idiot I am to care for a man to whom I am, 





: less than nothing!” | 


CHAPTER III. 


Mrs. Cane started forward to meet a pale, 
slim girl, who looked around’ with an air of 
utter ‘bewilderment. 

“My dear,” she said, gently, “I think you 
are Mavoureen, your face is so like your 
mother’s ?’’ and as she felt the cordial clasp 
of warm, soft fingers, heard the tenderness of 
the low, refined voice, Mavourneen’s eyes filled 
with sudden tears. 

** Yes,” she said, simply; ‘and you are 
Mrs. Carr? My mother said you would love 
me for her sake.” 

The faint, sweet accent, the low wooing 
tones were so like the dead woman's that Mrs. 
Carr stooped and kissed her, and then, as 
thouglia little ashamed of her emotion, turned 
to look after the laggage. 

“How many boxes have you, Mavour- 
neen?”’ 

“Only two. My friends said you would get 
me everything necessary, and when I came 
away Father O'Donegal gave me a *ten-pound 
note, though, indeed, it was ill he could spare 
it. You see, he has so many sick and poor 
who need his help.” 

The luggage was speedily secured, and soon 
the girl and her companion were well on their 
way to Beachford, and the latter was regard- 
ing Mavoirneen with some anxiety. Pre- 
sently she said,— 

“My dear, Iam afraid you are very deli- 
cate!” 

“Qh, no; I am strong indeed. But it is 
almost never that Iam rosy,and I look paler 
in black; but I am never ill.” 

‘‘TLam glad to hear you say so; and now, 
Mavourneen, let me tell you something about 
my two girle. Jadith, the eldest, is twenty- 
four, tall, dark and handsome; she gives one 
an impression of coldness, but she is a good 
girl, and you must try to make allowance for 
hermanner. Carrie ia two years younger, not 
s0 handsome, but much more popular, and I 
fancy you will be good friends. Dear, for 
your mother’s sake and your own, I will do 
my best to make you happy,” and leaning 
forward she kissed the girl's soft cheek. 

It was almost dusk when they reached 
Beachford, the train being fully two hours late, 
owing to a block upon the line; but Mavour- 
neen saw With satisfaction that the country 
round was wild and beanutifal, and aeked 
eagerly if they were near the sea. 

* Weare within an easy distance of it— 
perhaps twelve miles. See, the girls are at 
the gate waiting to give you your welcome,” 
she added, as the pony trotted towards the 
L ‘* Tbe darkest is Judith.” 

The faint light. of evening fell all around 
the stately beantiful figure, in its robes of 
some soft crimson material. The proud, dark 
face looked prouder and colder than usual, 
— the mouth was set in a straight, hard 
ine. 

Mavourneen’s heart sank within her bat 
she was a@ little comforted when her eyes 
rested on Carrie, who, in consideration for the 
new-comer's recent loss, wore a white dress 
with black velvet bows, and a band of velvet 
about her waist. 

Bhe opened the gate as Dobbin came to a 
standstill,and with hands outstretched wel- 
comed the beautiful orphan. 

‘*We are glad te have you with us,” she 
said, heartily ; but not being what she called 
a ‘ gushing ort,” did not attempt to kiss her. 
** Come-and be intreduced to Judith.” 

She linked her hand in’ Mavourneen’s arm, 
and drew her towards the stately, repellent 
figure. 

“This is my sister, and.as she is a young 
Woman of some character you'll have to 
‘ kowtow’ to her—we all do.” 

‘Dhe little:timid hand fluttered into the out- 
stretched palm, and the wistful, beautiful eyes 
looked into the dark ones above as though 
seeking some kindliness there. 

Then Mavourneen shrank back a little, 
knowing in her heart that Judith disliked her, 
and that they never could be friends: But the 
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had not much time for thought ; Carrie’s voice 
rang out freshly and clearly. 

«* Mamma, you must be awfully tired! Run 
to your room, you old dear, and whilst you are 
dressing, Jane shall bring you up a cup of tea. 
J am going to take charge of Mavourneen. 
Will you come too, Judith?” 

“No; I y Miss Verity will not care 
to hold an audience so soon,” and she turned 

awards the house with Mrs. Carr. 

“You must have;been mad, mamma!” she 
said, in an angry whisper, “to bring that girl 
here. She is very beautiful, just with that 
sort of beauty which appeals most strongly to 
men like Outram Pembroke. But if I can 
help it she shall never be his wife or mistress 
of the Hall.” 

Mrs. Carr’s handsome face darkened, and 
she drew coldly away from her daughter. 

“You are talking foolishly, and in a very 
unwomanly fashion, Judith. If Mavourneen 
Verity should win the prize you covet, I for 
one should not be sorry. She would make 
Outram a happy man. Yow would not!” 

With that little shot she went to see her 
own room, where the echoes of Carrie’s light 
laughter and saucy words reached her. 

‘‘I wish Judith were more like her. With 
all her flippant ways Carrie is generous and 
honourable. Poor. little Mavourneen, I am 
afraid her life here will not be too pleasant.” 

When she went down to the drawing-room 
= both daughters waiting her. Carrie 
said,— 
~“ “Mamma, Mavourneen is quite wearied 
out, so I persuaded her to stay in her room; 
and, if you please, I will carry up her dinner,” 

‘Which réle does Miss Verity intend adopt- 
ing ; that of invalid or child?” asked Judith, 
= a sneer which disfigured her handsome 

ace, 

‘‘ Judith, Judith!” remonstrated Mrs. Carr, 
and proceeded to pile Mavourneen’s plate with 
delicate morsels of chicken, whilst Carrie 
spread a white cloth over a small tray, and 
adorned it with two specimen vases of cloves 
and jasmine. 

She went swiftly upstairs, and found the 
girl sitting before the open window, her chin 
resting in her hollowed palm. 

“‘Come, no brooding. Itis not allowed at 
Hawthorne Lodge, and see I have brought 
you your dinner. But first drink this wine, 
and when I see a little colour in your pretty 
pale cheeks I'll run away. So—ah! that 
is better, young woman. If there is any- 
thing more you need just ring, and I will look 
you up again before I go to bed.” 

Mavourneen rose swiftly, and crossing to 
Carrie stood on tiptoe, drew down the hand- 
some head, and kissed her ckeek. 

“TI will never forget your goodness,” she 
said, simply; ‘‘and I would thank you indeed 
if I but knew how.” ‘ 

And by that little action she made a life- 
long friend of Carrie. 

The next morning, despite the fatigue of 
the previous day, she was downstairs long 
before any creature, save the housemaid, was 
stirring. She asked what time the family 
breakfasted, and was told nine. 

‘* $0 you see, miss,”’ added the girl, looking 
with undisgnised admiration into the lovely 

oung face, “you have two whole hours 
fore you.” 

“* Then I think I will go for a walk. If you 
will kindly tell me the way to the fields I can 
see from my window.” 

‘I shall be glad, miss; but you must have 
a drink of milk, and a mite of something to 
eat before you go. If you will please sit down 
I'll bring them at once.” 

Mavourneen obeyed with a smile, and when 
she had broken her fast went through the 
garden with the friendly housemaid, and was 
soon hurrying towards the pleasant meadows 
beyond, 

The air was fresh and balmy, the dewy 
grass and wild flowers scarcely sank beneath 
her light tread; and a sense of freedom 
thrilled ——- all her veins. 

She wandered on, finding many-hued blossoms 
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under the hedgerows, filling her hands with 
the mildly fragrant and fragile flowers; and, 
growing conscious at last of hunger and fatigue, 
turned her steps towards home, 

But she had come by tortuous paths, and it 
was not long before‘shé felt convinced she had 
lost herself. She leaned over a gate trying to 
discover her bearings, but failing signally, and 
— loek settled on the lovely mignon 

‘ace. 

It was with a sense of relief she heard steps 
coming towards her, but when she lifted her 
eyes and saw a man not only young, but hand- 
some, she was afraid to him. Ashe 

he gave one swift glance at the sweet, 
troubled face, and involuntary admiration 
leapt into his eyes. When he had gone a 
little way he turned to look at the slim, grace- 
ful figure in its sombre robes, and met the 
wistful gaze of Mavourneen’s beautiful eyes. 
Without a second thought he hurried towards 
her, and, lifting his hat, said, gravely,— 

‘*I beg your pardon, but can I do anything 
for you?” 

*“T have lost my way, I think,” she said 
simply. ‘I want to get back to Beachford.” 

A smile broke the line of the firm, yet pleasant 
mouth. “I know every man, woman, and 
child in the village, and as you are a total 
stranger to me, I fancy you must be Mrs. 
Carr’s ward.” 

“Yes; Iam Kathleen Verity, and you have 
heard of me?” 

“Carrie told me of your coming, but she 
called you Mavourneen. Now, as lam quitea 
friend of the family I shall take you home. 
Iam Outram Pembroke.” 

The girl blushed slightly. 

‘I would be sorry to trouble you so far, and 
I will be able to find my way if only you will 
direct me.” 

But Outram was determined; he thought 
he had never met so lovely and dainty a 
maiden, and was resolved to see more of her. 

‘‘If her mind is like her face, the man who 
wins her should be happy.” Then he walked 
on by her side, chatting of indifferent things, 
watching the play of her features, the chang- 
ing light in her dark eyes. 

‘ ae do you think you shall like Beach- 
ord?” 

“ Ah, yes! but it is sorry Iam to miss the 
sound of the waves. They crept up and up, 
all round about our house; and when the 
tempest came, they rose almost as high as the 
rocks. Sometimes the spray would dash upon 
our windows, and it would seem as if wind 
and waves must wash or blow our home 
away.” 

“ And you were not afraid ?”’ 

“Surely not! Do you not see I lived always 
there, and the sea was a friend to me; 
In the summer I almost lived upon it, and 
aa would take me to the neighbouring 

s.”” 

v And is it impertinent to ask who is 
Quentin?” 

**Oh, no!” with a bright, upward glance. 
‘‘ He is as my own brother; we have grown up 
together, and always he was so good and kind to 
me, and being two years older than I am, and 
very strong, he made himself my protector.” 

** You were grieved to leave him behind?” 
with an odd sense of jealousy. 

“Yes; but it is not long he will stay at 
Arrahdown. He will soon be away at Dublin, 
where he will learn to be a great doctor.” 

“ You have great faith in him?” 

“Ah! why not? Heis very clever, and 
Father O’Donegal (his uncle) hopes he will 
make for himself a name to be honoured.” 
Then, as she ised some of the land- 
marks so familiar to him, she added, “and 
surely I will not trouble yon to come further. 
I will be able to find the lodge quite easily.” 

“ But Miss Verity, havepity upon me, Iamso 
terribly hungry that I am sure I should never 
reach the hall in my famished condition. I 
am going to invite myself: to breakfast. 
Believe me I am almost one of the Carr 
family.” - 

‘Does that mean you are engaged to 
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omen ?” with a naive frankness that amuseg 
im. 


‘* No, I am quite a free man,” smiling; « byt 
bf ° did you select Carrie as my futnre 
wife?”’ 


“Because I thought you would not care 
for Judith. She is not nice,” 

‘“* She is very handsome! ” with quict amnge. 
ment in eye and voice, “and her manners arg 
correct. Now, confess you think Carrie a trifle 
too hoydenish and flippant.” 

The beautiful, dewy eyes met his unflinch. 


ingly. 

ce think her very kind and generous; it js 
ea she who would grudge me a share of her 

ome,” 

He held open the lodge-gate for her to 
through, and Judith, watching from ihe 
at frowned darkly, then said, with a short 

ugh,— 

“She has begun her work already. I Lope, 
mamma, you are satisfied.” 

= Bron Carr nee risen with a smile to 
greet the young people. 

“T have brought the lost sheep back, and 
will you please reward me with a breakfast? 1 


_am positively famished,’’ and Outram slipped 


into a chair een Carrie and Mavourneen. 





CHAPTER IV. 


Tue first of September, and such an 
intensely hot day that it seemed stolen from 
July ! he sky was a soft, intense blue, the 
air was heavy with the scent of heliotrope and 
clematis, and all the beds in the Carrs garden 
flamed with dalias, asters, and love. lies-bleed. 


ing. 

These flowers, which herald the coming of 
autumn, seemed strangely out of place on this 
truly en day, " a - ere was not 
the slightest suspicion of dying glory. 

ves the birds had forgotten to sing, and 
there was not a breath to stir the drooping 
leaves of the limes ; the bees droned on, almost 
too lazy to gather the sweets so lavishly 
offered. 

The butterflies flitted from flower to flower; 
and as Mavourneen took in every detail of the 
beautiful, hcemelike scene, she drew a deep 
breath of satisfaction. 

She was sitting under the limes, a book upor 
her lap, but she was not reading; for justs 
few moments since Outram Pembroke ha¢ 
swung open the iron gate and joined her. 

‘And so you are alone?” he said, with a 
sigh of pure thankfulness. “ What a nar | 
fellow I seem to belately! I was quite afrai 
I should find Carrie and Miss Carr with you.” 

“They have gone to Cotsthorpe, Mr. Pem- 
broke; but I stayed at home because my head 
was aching badly. Is it not a divine day?” 

‘IT didn’t come to talk about the weather,” 
coolly. “I keep my small gossip for others, 
Mavourneen,” and he smiled a little as his un- 
wonted familiarity brought the crimson flush 
to her face. 

Her head was somewhat averted, and he 
noticed with the eye of an artist how perfect 
was the soft curve of cheek and chin, how 
beautiful the slender, white throat ! 

Of late this little Irish girl had grown very 

r to him—so dear, indeed, that all his hopes 
were centred in her, all the love of his life 
iven to her; and if she would only listen to 
fis pleading he thought he would be quite 
willing to forego his inheritance, if need were, 
for her sweet sake. 

The tall, oes Rene ro dahlias screened 
them from the observation of any curious 
domestic, and from the road it was impossible 
to see them ; and so growing, bolder, Outram 
possegeed himeelf of the little slender hands, 
and looked into the levely young eyes with @ 
world of passion in his own. 

“ oe !” he — > a eacathereet 
strange by deep passion ; ‘‘ Mavourneen ! w 
will pat = he tome? Will you tell me to hope, 
sweetheart? I love you, and you only.” 

A shadow flickered over her face as she 
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thought of poor Quentin, and seeing it, Out- 
ram’s heart well-nigh failed him ; but “ faint 
heart never won fair lady,” and he would not 
let her go easily. 

“ My dear!” he said, with a simple, manly 
dignity. ‘My dear! tell me the truth now; 
and even if your answer is not what I dared 
to hope it might be I shall not complain. We 
English are not given to whining; and if, 
sweetheart, I am to be made happy, you shall 
never regret your trust in me.’’ He paused, and 
waited for her to speak, which ehe did, after 
a scareely perceptible silence, 

“Tt is yourself that loves me, not knowing 
who or what Iam. And oh! is it wise so to 
give me your heart without question or doubt? 
It is so little I can tell you of myself.” 

“But, Mavourneen, this is'no answer,” the 
young man urged. “I know you are as good 
as you are beautiful. Ah! sweet, may I not 
ho ? ” 

With a sudden tender gesture she turned to 
him, her eyes bright with love, her sweet 
mouth tremulous. 

“ Outram, you know I love you,” and then 
was silent, her face hidden on his breast, her 
breath coming quick and hard. 

He kissed the bowed head passionately, and 
then, lifting her face with gentle force, looked 
into it with all a lover’s first rapture. 

“ Are you frightened, little one?’’ he whis- 
pered. ‘* Why are you trembling so?” 

“ My joy chokes me, makes me feel afraid,”’ 
she answered, with that shy candour which 
was one of her greatest charms; “and it is 
that I would be quiet awhile, that I may 
understand.” 

He drew her close again. 

“You shall be quiet for hours if you will 
only stay 80,” he said, with a happy laugh. 

Presently the girl asked,— 

“Itis what your uncle will say that troubles 
me, Outram? I fear he will not be pleased.” 

“T am my own master, sweetheart, and 
shall please myself. Should you be afraid, 
Mavourneen, to start housekeeping on three 
hundred a year, which is precisely what I have 
to call my own ?”* 

“Why we should be rich!” with a quick, 
upward glance, and sudden clinging to him; 
“bat oh! how sore my hear&é would be if I 
knew I had robbed you of all you prized.” 

‘TI should be content so long as I had you,” 
he answered, honestly enough. ‘‘ You are dearer 
tome than ancient lands, my home or even 
my honour, little darling! And youshall not 
long be left in doubt as to our future. To-night 
I shall tell Sir Blount all. If he approves, 
welland good; if he disapproves, well and 
good still.’ 

She regarded him with undisguised admira- 
tion, he was so brave so handsome; and what 
wonder if for the time she forgot the poor 
Irish lad, who also was willing to give his life 
for her, if by so doing he could serve her. 

‘Let me tell you all that I know of my- 
self,” she said, after a long pause; “it is so 
little; but perhaps Mrs. Carr can tell you 
more. Ever since I can remember I have 
lived at Rock House, and we had no friends, 
my mother and I, save Father O’Donegal and 
Quentin. And always there was a shadow on 
my mother’s face, and an ache in her heart, 
and I knew, even when I was quite small, that 
my father had brought it there. 

“She never spoke of him, and once, when I 
asked her was he dead, she pressed her hands 
together thus, and said, ‘Dead to me, and 
dead to you,’ and then sobbed so bittterly that 
it was never again I dared to speak of him. 


“I think,” dreamily “that perhaps he ran 
away from her, and that he wronged her 
cruelly. Some of the people at Arrahdown 


remembered him ; but{he went away when I was 
scarcely six months old, and they say he never 
came again. And mother—well, she pined and 
ened through long years, and at last the bur- 
én grew too hard to bear, and so she died,” 

‘ Thesweet voice faltered and broke, the tender 
Py paled, and that little downward droop of 
® mouth was more than usually noticeable. 

And there is no one else in the world who 


has any claim to you?” the young man 
asked, when he had comforted her after the 
fashion of lovers. 

‘* Oh, but, yes, there is. Can I forget Quentin, 
and Father O’Donegal ?”’ 

‘*T hope not, my dear girl; ingratitade is 
not a pretty quality ; but I meant, really, have 
you no living relatives ?”’ 

‘‘None in all the world.” 

‘Then you will henceforth belong wholly to 
me,” with a jubilant ring in his voice; ‘‘ and 
you will find me a terrible despot; jealous, 
exacting——”’ 

She interrupted him with a low laugh. 

‘*T am not afraid; and indeed you must not 
think you monopolise all the spirit. I am not 
at alla meek young woman. 

* You will be after a month of my tuition 
and surveillance.” 

Her quick ear caught the sound of wheels 
along the dusty road, and she started a little 
from her lover. ‘‘ That is Dobbin, I would 
know his trot anywhere; and oh! I'm afraid 
Judith will be angry with us.” 

‘*But why? Are we answerable to her for 
our actions?” a trifle hotly. 

‘‘ No, but she does not approve me, and she 
will think such great g luck is not for 
me.” 

The gate was swung open, and Carrie en- 
tered first, bearing several packages. She 
glanced curiously at the couple under the 
trees, and by some intuition knew they were 
confessed lovers. For amoment jealousy and 
love held her silent, drove the colour from her 
cheeks ; but she was a brave girl as well as 
generous, and dropping her parcels, went for- 
ward with outstretched hand. 

** When the cat’s away, Mr. Pembroke, I 
need not finish the proverb,” and if her laugh 
was less blithe than usual, no one noticed that. 
‘*‘ Mavourneen, child, how lovely you are with 
ag tinge of colour on your cheeks? is she not, 

u ” 


Jadith advanced. ‘ Shelooks wonderfully 
well,” coldly. ‘I thought your head ached 
too badly to allow you to venture out?” 

‘*T have found a certain cure for that kind 
of ailment, Miss Carr,” Outram said, with a 
malicious smile. ‘“ Are you anxious to obtain 
the recipe?” 

‘Thank you,” still more icily ; “‘ I am not 
avictim to the malady,” and she walked 
away, but not before she heard Outram beg 
for an immediate interview with her mother. 
Her heart was full of hate and rage, and she 
almost sh some harm might befall the 
girl who had won the prize for which she had 
striven. She went slowly up to Carrie’s 
room, and, sitting down, waited for her sister 
to join her, 

She came at last, and did not appear over- 
joyed to fine Judith in her chamber. ‘ What 
do you want ?” she asked a trifle crossly, and 
sat down by the window. She looked pale 
= tired, and her lips were set in a hard 
ine. 
‘* Well,” said Judith, watching her keenly ; 
‘* You see all has happened as I foretold.” 

“IT know you are always croaking; but 
what particular thing has occurred just now 
to verify your prophecies ?”’ 

“Are you blind?” questioned Judith 
fiercely. ‘‘ Don’t you see that what I feared 
from the first has happened; that Outram 
Pembroke has asked that nameless girl to be 
his wife, and she, of course, has jumped at the 
chance |” 

“Ag either of us would,” with a short, 
mirthless laugh. “ Well Ju, all ran for a 
prize, but only one can win, so with all my 
heart I wish Mavourneen joy.” 

She spoke the words bravely and trath- 
fully, even though her own heart was bleeding 
and torn. 

«* You’re a fool !” Judith said, beside herself 

with anger. 
* Softly, softly, thatis unparliamentary lan- 
guage,”’ retorted Carrie, with a smile; ‘and 
quite at variance, my dear, with your usual 
refinement.” 





“She shall never marry him if I have power 


to prevent the match; ard do you suppose Sir 
Blount will acknowledge a girl whose father 
is unknown, who, perhaps, has no real claim to 
the name she bears ?”’ 

‘“‘ But how is he to know that?” 

“7 shall tell him, if no one else will.” 

* You would not be so mean,” Carrie cried, 
with flashing eyes. ‘‘And you know very well 
mamma is as sure of Mrs. Verity’ marriage as 
she is of her own. And even if Mavourneen is 
less fortunate than we in her birth, that is 
her misfortune, and no shame to her. Pooh! 
there is far to much value set upon birth.”’ 

Judith listened with curling lip, and when 
Carrie had talked herself breathless, said, with 
a shade of wonder in her cold tones. 

‘‘Do you mean to say you are not dis. 
appointed at the choice Outram Pembroke has 
made ?”’ 

“Oh I don’t so go far,” lightly, ‘‘ but I never 
supposed he would throw the handkerchief to 
me. Lam far to ‘loud’ and fast to please him. 
Now Mavourneen, will make a lovely little 
lady and he will never have to feel ashamed 
of her.”’ 

Without further speech Judith walked from 
the room, leaving Carrie to her own bitter 
thoughts, and that night Mavourneen sat down 
to write the news to Guentin. 

She had promised him when they parted that 
should she engage herself to any other she 
would at once acquaint him with the fact, and 
now, with a great sorrow for him in her heart 
she fulfilled her word. Her pen travelled very 
slowly over the paper, and this is what she 
wrote :— 


** My voor Dear QuENTIN,— 

‘I wish you knew how grieved I am that 
I must hurt you. You cannot forget how 
afraid 1 was that I would never care for you 
as you wished, or howI refused to give my- 
self to you? Dear, what I then feared has 
happened, and today I have promised to 
marry Mr. Pembroke. Indeed, it was with all 
my heart I tried not to love him, but I was too 
weak, and now it would be more cruel than 
death to lose him. You see, Quentin, I write 
you plainly that you may not buoy yourself up 
with false hopes, and if the pain is sharp, it 
will the sooner be over. And I ask you still 
to be my friend, and to use all your strength 
to conquer this love of yours, so that again we 
emay be brother and sister—Always your 
loving ‘* MavouRNFEN.”’ 


CHAPTER V. 


Sir Biount Pemproxe sat in his easy chair, 
a scowl on his brow, and an angry light in his 
dark eyes. He was a middle-aged man, with 
aquiline features; of a somewhat Mephisto. 
phelean type, gece | vigorous, though his 
physical strength had long ago been impaired 
by his excesses. 

“ And so you want to be married?” he said, 
addressing Outram, ‘‘and the lady is not that 
fine girl of Mrs. Carr’s? I suppose you know 
that, unless your choice pleases me lam quite 
capable of disinheriting you?” ‘ 

“I am perfectly aware of that, sir,” the 
young man answered, beginning to lose his 
temper, ‘‘and it would not surprise me greatly. 
It seems to me that asZ am the party concerned 
I should have perfect freedom of choice. At all 
events, no man shall choose my wife for me.” 

“Isn't it a little bit impolitic to lose your 
temper at the outset? Who is the girl? I do 
you the justice to suppose she is a lady.” 

“She is Mrs. Carr’s ward. I think that 
should be sufficent guarantee of her respect- 
ability. Of her beauty I need say nothing— 
you have seen her at church.” 

“You are like most young fools, fond of the 
angelic type of woman. Give me a girl with 
some spirit, like that young limb Carrie. If 
you raged at her she would rage back, rot 
turn to you with a watery smile, and words of 
feigned forgiveness.” ‘ 

“T fancy,” Outram said, with a smile, “ you 
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can hardly be caNed a judge of the sex. Your 
being a bechelor rather precludes the idea.” 

Sir Blount smiled in unison, bat grimly; 
then said, ‘‘ And pray what is your paragon’s 
name?’’ 

‘* Kathleen Verity; she comes from Arrah- 
down, and is an orphan.” 

He was not looking at his vis 2 vis, or he 
would have noticed a curious change in him. 
Tt was only momentary hawever, and then Sir 
Blount saidin his ordinary tone, “And pray 
what were her people?” 

‘Her mother was a laily, but whatever 
standing her father had, he wasan unmitigated 
scoundrel for he deserted his wifeand'child. It 
only is fair, sir, to tell you that some folks 
declare Mrs. Verity never was married, but her 
friend, Mrs. Carr, asserts that she was, although 
she would not name the church where the cere- 
mony took place, or tell anything of her hus- 
band’s means or habits.” 

‘‘That looks uncommonly shady, and I 
don't expect you believe I would receive a no- 
body's child here as fature mistress? No, 
my boy, Blount. Pembroke is hardly in: his 
dotage yet; but as I am rather tired of’ hunt- 
ing about for new heirs, I will:ameet you thus 
far. To-morrow you shall bring the girl to 
me, and if she can give me a satisfactory 
account of herself—well and good !” 

“Bat you must understand, sir, she has 
never heard the slightest doubt cast upon her 
mother’s name. You will be careful not to 
undéeceive her as to her true position.” 

“I shall act as I please,” grimly. ‘“ Now 
bring out the chess, and tell me the news 
of the day.” 

The next morning. Outram led the trem- 
bling girl into his uncle's presence. They had 
never before exchanged greetings, in fact had 
only met at church, and Mavoureen regarded 
Sir Blount with awe, not unmingled with dis- 
like and distrust. 

When Outram had introduced her, the elder 
man motioned him to go out, and when he 
hesitated, said sharply,— 

“‘ Are you. afraid I shall eat the girl? Leave 
her tome. You can waitin the ante-room,” 
and seeing there was no help for it Outram 
went away. 

Then Sir Blount regarded. Mavoureen so 
long and intently that she grew more nervous 
and a red flush mantled her eheek. and brow, 

‘‘Come here,’ ne said at last, ‘and let me 
see what sort of girl has ensnared my heir.” 

His manner was even more unpleasant than 
his words, and stung the girl into courage. 

‘Tam not so sure that he is your heir,” 
she said, throwing back her pretty head 
proudly. ‘‘The uncertainty of your temper 
is not unknown to me.” 

Sir Blount opened his eyes very widely, and 
grew more interested in her. 

‘‘So my precious nephew has been black- 
guarding me.after the manner of those who 
wait for dead men’s shoes ?” 

‘‘Mr, Pembroke is a gentleman,” she ans- 
wered, coldly, and the listener chuckled 
grimly. 

“I¢ strikes me he is vastly mistaken in 
supposing you to bs a meek young woman; 


but [ like a girl with some ‘spirit, so let us 


taik matters over together. Now what 
account did this young spark give of his pros- 
pects when he proposed to you? ’ 

** He told me he had three hundred a year 
of his own ; that we must not rely upen-you 
for assistunce, and I was content—more than 
content—to accept him on those terms.” 

* Knowing that I wished him to marry 
Carrie Carr?” 

‘‘T did not know that. Sir Blount, and had 
I, it is small difference your wish would have 
made. Every man and every woman should 
choose for him or herself.’’ 

“That is your idea. Outram tells me that 


your mother’s was a leye-match; pray was 
she happy in it’? ” 

‘* You have no right to ask me such a ques- 
tion,’ Mavourneen. answered, trembling again, 
and her eyes sought his wistfully, as if search- 
ing for pity and consideration. é 


“T have a right to know something of your 
family. Who and what was your father?” 

‘*T have no family,and my father wasa 
gentleman. It was Father O'Donegal assured 
Ce of that. My mother is not long since 


“And you can tell me nothing more? Of 
course you see yourself how unsuitable a wife 
you are for my neptiew.” 

“Tf you sent forme to tell me that I had 
far better have stayed away, and, indeed, it is 
not either kind or manly'to treat me thus,” 
and she turned to go. 

‘“‘ Oome back, yon little vixen ; but first call 
in that silly boy.” 

She obeyed implicitly, and when Outram 
stood beside her, Sir Blount said,— 

“T have nothing to urge againt this young 
lady personally, but I shall countenance no 
engagement until the close of six months, 
during which time you (to Ontram) will 
travel, and'yon (to Mavourneen) will visit me 
daily. But if you are loyal to each other for 
that period, I will again consider the matter, 
though it is by no means certain I shall give 
my. consent to it.” 

“Then, sir,” cried Ontram, “you intend 
fooling us to the top of your bent?”’ 

‘* That is a somewhat rash conclusion.;. but 
say that eventually I refuse to sanction your 
marriage? ”’ 

“« Well then, sir, we will do without your con- 
sent,” his nephew rejoined, coolly. ‘‘ And now, 
if you please, I will take Mias Verity home; 
this interview has not been too pleasant for 
her.” 

He drew the girl’s hand within his arm, and 
led her away. 

At the door she paused, and looked "back at 
the hard old man, with a strange expression 
in her beautifal eyes, 

** You don’t like me, Miss Verity,” he said, 
with a short, hard laugh. ‘‘ You have either 
not.learnt yet to mask your feelings, or you 
are too great a fool to be a hypocrite; but, re- 
member, I shall expect you daily.” 

Her eyes flashed. 

I shall not forget, Sir Blount, although it 
isnot I who will afford you any pleasure; we 
dislike each other far too cordially!” 

And-with that she was gone, and Sir Blount 
sat smiling grimly to Limself. Who would 
believe that she had so much spirit; by her 
expression she should, be meet, and he did not 
dislike Mavourneen more for her flash. of 
pride; neither did heesteem his nephew less 
that he dared rebel against his authority. Still 
he took a wicked pleasure in tormenting the 
lovers, and when Outram returned he sent for 
him at once. 

“You have determined to agree to my 
terms ?’’ he asked. gruffiy. 

“T have. Mrs. Carradvises that I should 
do so, for Miss Verity's sake;’’ 

‘‘ And she is not disappointed in the least 
that you have not chosen one of her girls?” 
sneeringly. 

‘Not in the least! Idon't, believe she ever 
angled for me.” 

Sir Blount looked incredulous, but made 
no further remark upen the subject. 

** You will*be ready to start to-night; so be 
quick with your packing, young man,” 

* To-night!” indignantly. “ The notice is 
very short.” 

“Tintended it to be; I am not going to 


countenance any philandering, until the six | 


months have expired. And pray, have you 
any idea where your fiancée's: parents were 
married ?”’ | 

‘‘Mrs, Carr says somewhere on the conti- 
nent.” 

“ Well, that is sufficiently vague! Now I 
have a rider to add to my conditions, and itis 
this. I give to you the task of discovering 
where this ceremony took place, and provided 
you can assure me that Kathleen Verity was 
born. in wedlock, I will not only give my con- 
sent to your union, butallow my will to remain 
as it is,” 





“Bat sir,” with a. perplexed look, ‘I 


haven't a clae, or @ single piece of evidence to 
go upon.” 

“Exactly so. Well, then, you have the bette 
chance of displaying your genivs;” with , 
sardonic smile. ‘Now if you you ean 
run down to the Lodge ta prepare your Dy]. 
cinea for the parting ; for the remainder ¢; 
the day I shall require your presence here,” 
Considering himself dismisaed Ontram rp. 
turned at once to the Lodge, and finding the 
Carrs in full family conclave at onca ip. 
parted his news. Mrs. Carr and Carrie loudly 
exclaimed against Sir Blount’s harshness, and 
the fo ly of sending Onatram on: sucha wild. 
goose chase ; but Judith was silént, only in tho 
depths of her crnel eyes there was. an almost 
fiendish look of triumph. 

Carrie slipped:upstairs-to Mavourneen. 

*« Come down at once, dear,’’ she-said. “ Mr, 
Pembroke has returned, and has:news for you, 
Don’t be alarmed ; he is merely to start on his 
travels sooner than he anticipated, but then 
they will be over the sooner.”’ 

Mavourneen rose at once; she Jooked pale 
and tired, as. if the'worry of: the morning had 
tried her strength: too greatly, but. she was 
calm outwardly. 

‘* You are-too good'to me,’ she said, in her 
sweet voice, which sounded fainter than 
Carrie had ever heard it; ‘“ You.areto mes 
sister,’’ and she lifted'her face:to be kissed. 

**Come!” said the elder girl; ‘ he is wait. 
ing, and his time:here is very short, ’’ and if 
pang of jealousy or grief shot through her 
heart she gave no sign. 

Over'the parting of the lovers itis well to 

draw a veil. Perhaps it differed a little from 
that of many others, save: that Ontram was 
so hopeless of any good from his 
quest’; and Mavourneen was fearful: lest, after 
all, Sir Blount was but. playing with them. 
. She:had no idea that her lover had:any pur- 
pose-in view—rather she believed his travels 
to be ntterly aimless, the outcome: of a freak 
of his uncle's. 

And when he had bidden her good bye, and 
she had watched his tall, stalwart figare til 
she could see it no longer, because her eyes 
were blinded with bitter tears, she turned 
towards the honse with a heavy, heavy heart. 
Judith met-her: in the hall. 

“ And so he hasigone?” she:asked, with» 
scornfal smile; ‘' and yomare-prepared to play 
the love:lorn damsel?) Kathleen Verity, I do 
= think you-will-ever be Outram Pembroke's 
wife.” 

The gick shuddered as though with cold; 
then, lifting entreating eyes to the:calm, croc) 
face, said,— 

“Why is it, Judith, that you so hate me? 
Have. I ever hurt you? It is not that you 
can be jealous of me, seeing you: do not love 
Outram?” 

 Jealous.of you /” witha short, hard laugh. 
“T would rather change: lots with my maid 
than with yon!” k 

* And—oh! am: I so/to be pitied or 
abhorred?: In what is it: I: am different to 
se ae gpa questioned, quickly 
and p ye 

“Some dey L will tell you. I¢ would bes 
pity that you should remain in ignorance 
always;’’ and withont farther epeech she 
went her way. 

‘T shall acquaint/Sir Blount with the facts 
first,’ she mused; “and if they make 10 
difference to his decision, then she shail heat 
the whole sfory. Andi think.I am not m* 
taken in believing she will go away of bt 
own will; then the game will be in my hands. 
And that letter I fountief young Derrick’s will 
help me not-a little,’’ 

Vherewas no pity in her heart for the help: 
less, orphan girl, who even now wa6 bewailins 
her lover's loss, lying prone upon her bed wit? 
hidden face. 


es 


CHAPTER VI. 
MavourNexy. sat—a book on her lap—from 








which she had been reading to Sir Blount. It 
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was that wonderfnt story, “Sam’s Sweet- 
heart,” by Helen Mathers; and having now 
reached the conclusion she was brooding over 
the history of its lovely heroine, the sweet, 
natural Yuntha. Sir Blount regarded her 
curiosly & moment, then said,— 

** And you believe that so many men wonld 
sacrifice all they prized, all old habits, old 
associations, for the suke of a slip of a girl?” 

“They were not all her lovers,’ the girl 
answered, dreamily. ‘You should remember 
some of them served her, and gave up their 
lives for her, when she was a child too young 
to understand their devotion.” 

The ever-ready flush mounted to her brow, 
and her eyes grew soft and dewy. 

“ And pray what is your opinion of Yunthsa's 
father?" waiving her last remark. 

“He was a villain; and yet, and yet he 
could not have been all bad. In the end you 
see he, too, died for her, and nothing in his 
life became him so well as his death.” 

“Now, Mavourneen, I suppose you have 
heard your father tired of your mother, 
and deserted both her and you, as Yuntha's 
father did? Have you no strictures to pass 
on his conduct?” 

‘He was my mother's husband, and she 
must have loved him, for it broke her heart 
when he wentaway. Sir Blount, I would prefer 
not to. speak of him.”’ 

“But if he is not dead ; if he should return 
to you, what would you do?” 

“For my mother’s sake I would go with 
him if so he desired. My duty he should 
have always, but my love never!’ 

‘“‘ Becanse he wronged Mrs. Verity?” 

‘Yes; always because of that,” 

Sir Blount turned to another subject with 
characteristic quickness. 

“Do you know, young woman,I did my 
best yesterday to defraud (as you would cail 
it) Outram of his inheritance? Shall I tell 
you in what way?” 

“Tf you choose; and itis nothing you can 
tell me.of yourself that could surprise me.” 

Sir Blount laughed. 

“You are very candid,” he said, “and TI be- 
lieve will respect my confidence, But first let 
me _— Carrie tell you nothing?” 

ts a. 

“Ah! there isa good deal of grit in that 
girl,” with keen appreciation. ‘Well, as my 
nephew would not m her, I proposed my- 
self as her hneband. ‘Carrie,’ I said, ‘ will 
you be Lady Blount—will you promise to be- 
come my wife?’ ‘No, I won't!’ she answered, 
flatly, and added I ought to be ashamed of 
myself. Good gracious, girl! why are you 
langhing?” 

“Pray forgive me!” between ripples of 
merriment, “ I cannot help myself ; and surely 
if was none but Carrie herself could have 
made her refusal so charmingly blunt.” 

“T believe you delight in my discomforture, 
Will it add to your mirth to know she did not 
hesitate to box my ears?” 

It was the firet time he had heard Mavonr- 
neen langh ; and perhaps, cold and essentially 
cruel as he waa, he liked the sound of her 
laughter, and not only liked but joined in it; 
but when both were more composed he said,— 

“Those lanvh best who laugh last, and I 
am not too old to make a second venture, and 
[ll be sworn the handsome Jndith would not 
reject me,’’ 

“But itis not Judith you would marry!” 
with a flash of mischief in her lovely eyes. 
“Tt is she of whom you wonld be afraid.” 

“Thank you, my dear; you pay my courage 
an exceedingly high compliment. And pray, 
if I followed up my idea, what would you and 
Outram do?” 

“We should marry, Sir Blount,” coolly ; 
“we have more than enough between us.” 

There was something akin to admiration in 
his look ; but he merely said,— 

‘Was your mother a woman of spirit?” 

“ She wags very at and gentle,” softly; 
“she never resented any wrong done her.” 

“The more fool she. “There, girl, don’t look 
80 indignant, but get your hat and wrap, and 


run away. It must be nearly two o'clock, 
and I hate my luncheon to be delayed.” 

So, glad to be released, Mavourneen wished 
him good-morning, and hurried off to the 
Lodge. As she slipped into her seat at table 
Mrs. Carr looked across at her. 

“ My dear, Judith says that, as your mourn- 
ing will not allow you to share any of the fun 
going on round us, she will remain with you 
this evening. Of course I must go tochaperon 
Carrie, as there will be quite a large carpet 
dance.” 

“Qh, indeed! Indeed, Judith, you are too 
kind; but I would prefer you should go, 
There will be much enjoyment you would not 
care to miss.” 

‘IT trust I understand what is due toa 
guest,”’ Judith answered, with less frigidity 
than usual; “and if you wish to write to Mr. 
Pembroke I will make myself conspicuous by 
my absence.” f 

** But it will be such a sore disappointment 
to you,” urged Mavourneen, who did not relish 
the idea of an evening spent with Miss Carr, 
‘and I shall find-ample amusement amongst 
my booke and music.” 

“It.is very rarely I perform a meritorious 
action,” Judith said, with a strange smile, 
‘* At least let me have the opportunity of dis- 
tinguishing myeelf to-night.” 

“Yes, yes, Mavourneen,” broke in Mrs; 
Carr, ‘‘and neither Carrie nor myself would 
consent to leave you alone for so long a time." 

The grateful grey eyes met hers a moment, 
and the girl said, softly,— 

‘* It is teo good you alliare to me,” and was 
angry with herself that she could not appre. 
ciate Judith’s self-denial more highly. 

At seven Carrie entered the dining-room 
radiant in. coral and cream, and throwing a 


quite ready to start. 

She and her mother were due at a certain 
Mrs. Goshawhk’s, wherea ‘‘ harvest home” was 
to be held, and Carrie declared her intention 
of running the whole way lest the damp air 
should take the crispness from her frills and 
furbelows. p 

“ Rather trying for me,” laughed Mrs. Carr, 
stooping to kiss Mavourneen. ‘ Be good girls 
whilst we are away.” 

“ Yes,” broke in Carrie; ‘don’t have a row 
royal in our absence. Ta-ta, Ju. I'll convey 
your kindest regards to all the most eligible 
young men present.” 

Aud so she was gone, end when again she 
saw Mavourneen’s sweet face it was changed 
almost beyond recognition. 

For a long time Judith and Mavourneen 
exchanged no words. The former appeared 
engrossed with her book the latter sat play- 
ing and singing old Irish ballads, and the 
tender melodies to which so many of Moore’s 
words are set. Bat now she broke into.a more 
stirring strain. 


‘* Weep on, weep on, your hour is past, 

Your dreams of pride are o’er ; 

The fatal chain is round you cast, 
And you are men no more, 

Tn vain the hero’s heart hath bled ; 
The sage’s tongue bath warned in vain. 

O, Freedom! once thy flame hath fled 

“It never lights again!” 


And as fora moment she paused Judith's 
voice, cold and clear, reached her. 

**Come and sit close by me; I want to talk 
to you.” 

Mavourneen rose, @ trifle reluctantly, and 
closing the piano sat down opposite Judith 
with her hands loosely folded on her lap, her 
dewy eyes grown attentive. 

‘* You asked me but yesterday to tell yon in 
what you are different to other girls. Are 
you stiil carious? Sball I make all plain to 
you now?” 

“T would be glad to hear what you have 
to eay,”” Mavourneen answered, quietly; buta 


“faint, vague dread etirred her heart, and her 


breath came quickly. 





“ First let me ask you if yon love Ontram 


large cloak over her finery announced she was | 


cate for what he is, not for what he will 


The hook on the pure young face was am 
eloquent answer, and Judith went'on,— / 

“ Do yon love him well enough to sacrifice 
yourself: for his good, to give up all hope of 
ever being more to him than now—even to 
resign yourself to the fear of his forgetfulness 
of you?” 

The sweet face was very pale now, and the 
dark eyes darker with unspoken fear. 

“*T cannot tell how far my courage might 
sustain me,” in an unsteady. voice; ‘‘ but it 
would be my endeavour to place Outram 
firat.” 

“That being the case, yon will give him his 
freedom. If-he marries you he would be cut 
by the whole ceunty ; and Sir Blount, know- 
ing the facts of the case, would never consent 
to such an unequal union. I think it only 
right you should be acquainted with your own 
story, and much as it pains me to dwell on 
such a subject, I hope. I shall. not be tempted 
to forego my duty.” 

‘* Whatis it you mean? What is!therein. my 
story of which I am ignorant?”’ 

Oh, the poor, pale child! Surely those 
anguished eyes, that piteous, entreating face, 
should have won: some mercy from the foe. 

‘‘What do you first remember, Kathleen ? 
What are your earliest impressions ?”’ 

“If Llook back, 1 see myself «tiny child, 
always watched over and dearly loved by my 
mother; and she is always.sad,; so sad that 
she rarely smiles, and I-never bear her laugh”’ 
(she was speaking in a dreamy way, as though 
ehe had really gone back to old scenes, old av- 
sociations). ‘ All the people pity her, and the. 
women whisper she is dyiugof # broken heart. 
Sometimes she looks at me strangely, and 
clasping me in her arms, will cry out it were 
best if wetwo lay dead together.’’ 

She ceased suddenly and bowed her face on 
het arms: Judith watched her pitilessly, con- 
temptuously, then—‘' Don't you see to what 
her words and manner pointed ?”’ 

Mavourneen shook her head, but did not. 
glance up’! She eat waiting forthe blow. 

“Do youremember your feather? Did Mrs. 
Verity never speak of him?” 

“‘No; he-broke her heart and wrecked. her 
life, Is it you who will wonder his name never 

ber lipsi?’” 

“Shall I tell, you why?” leaning fer- 
ward; and laying one cold hand upon the 

irl 


sar Your mother had never any right to the 
name of Verity—she was never married” 

Mavourneen started to her feet. ‘You 
lie!” she cried, and the colour rushed lustily 
into her sweet face ; her eyes flashed with dan- 








gerous fire. ‘‘It is falee! my mother was an 
angel.” 

ary fallen one,’ icily. ‘*Did yon find any 
certificate of marriage amongst her papers. 
after her death? Was there any creature who- 
could tell you when and where she became a 
wife? Was she not friendless to the.end of 
her days because of her sin? And then, when 
she lay dying, did she not commend you tothe 
care of herold school-friend? Do you nobthink 





it strange-she should notsend you-either to her 
own:relatives or your father's. ‘There must 
have been some at least on one side.” 

The fiush:had died from Mavourneen’s face, 
the fire had faded from her eyes. Did not 
every word Judith uttered go to prove her 
story? And yet, and yet, could she connect 
sin or shame with the memory of that dear, 
dead mother? She leaned against the wall, 
her hands pressed hard upon her breast, ber 
breath coming in gasps ; then with an effort 
she gaid, ‘If, indeed, this tale is true, Outram 
is free. I am not fit mate for any man of 
honest birth; butI will not wrong my mother 
as you would have me do; if she was not 
legally Mrs; Verity, in Heaven’s sight my 
heart tells me she was, and the villain I cath 
father entrapped her into afalse marriage.” 
Judith langhed shortly. : . 
‘Such things do not happen in the nine- 





tcenth century. Your mother went to her 
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shame with open eyes, and no man knowing 
that would care to link his life with yours, 
because it is said, ‘ Like mother, like 
daughter.’ ”’ 

What low bitter cry was that which rent 
the air? What slim figure was it that 
rushed blindly upstairs only to sink prostrate 
beside the bed, and to wail:ina dreadful un- 
dertone? ‘‘Oh! my mother! oh, my mother ! 
Come back to me, if but to say Iam not the 
child of sin! Oh! my love, my love, what 
bitter fate drew us together.” 

A little later the door opened, and in the 
dim light a tall and stately was seen. 
‘‘ What shall you do now, Kathleen Verity?” 

And without rising, the girl answered— 
‘* Until my mother’s honour is cleared, 
Outram Pembroke may count himself as 
free. Go now, I never want to see your face 
again.” 





CHAPTER VII. 


JupiTH had altered her original plans. She 
had once intended repeating the story of 
Mavourneen's birth to Sir Blount ; but reflect- 
ing that he was an eccentric man, and would 
probably espouse the girl's cause from sheer 
perversity, she changed her tactics. 

It was in a very self-satisfied mood that she 
went downstairs and remained there alone 
until her mother and Carrie returned. 

‘* Where is Mavourneen?” they asked, in a 
breath, arid Jadith’s face clouded at their 
affectionate solicitude, but she answered, in a 

ufficiently equable voice,— 

‘‘ She complained of being weary and went 
to bed after tea.” 

Carrie was disappointed ; she liked nothing 
so well as a confidential chat with her mother's 
ward, and when she went upstairs stole into 
the girl’s room in the hope of finding her 
awake. But, apparently, Mavourneen ‘was 
sleeping quietly, and clcsing the door Carrie 
went away. 

Early the next morning Mavourneen 
appeared in the breakfast-room. No one was 
down but the young housemaid, and she 
looked alarmed at the unwonted pallor of 
Mavourneen’s cheeks, the unnatural brilliancy 
of her eyes. 

“Surely, miss,” she said, deprecatingly, 
** you don’t think of going out such a rough 
morning, and looking so bad as you do?” 

‘‘A walk will be good for me, Annie, but I 
shall be glad if you will get mea cup of coffee; 
I am feeling very cold.”’ 

In a little while she had made her poor 
breakfast, and passing into the hall slipped 
a letter in the bag for Mrs. Carr; then she 
walked out with firm step into the driving 
rain and cruel wind. 

She had but one desire—to get away from 
Beachford, to hide herself and her shame 
away from all; but it soothed her a little to 
think that Carrie and Mrs. Carr would miss 
her and grieve for her. 

At last the family came down to breakfast, 
and Mrs. Carr said,— 

“‘T will send some coffee up to Mavourneen ; 
perhaps the poor child is not well——” 

Here she was interrupted by the house- 
maid. 

‘* If you please, ma’am, Miss Verity went 
= at seven o’clock, and she hasn’t come back 
ye 7 

Mrs. Carr looked vexed. 

‘‘Tt was simply madness to venture out in 
such weather,” and stretched out her hand to 
take the letters from Annie. 

She read through some of them in a leisurely 
fashion, but suddenly she startéd and grew 
pale as she recognized Mavourneen’s familiar 
writing upon one of the envelopes, 

Dreading she knew not what, she tore it 
open, and with increasing agitation read,— 


‘* Dear Mrs. Carr,— 


‘This morning Iam leaving Beact ford for 
ever, because I know something of my poor 


Jadith told meI have no right to the name I 
bear, that I am the child of sin. BatI pray 
you to remember in nothing do I blame my 
mother ; I know she must have been the vic- 
tim of some cruel trick. I would wish you 
not to acquaint Outram with my flight. You 
see we must bestrangers now for all time, unless 
indeed I am so happy as to solve this mystery. 
I am going back to those who have always 
loved me, and it will be vain to beg of me to 
return. Amongst my own countryfolk I will 
perhaps find rest—but never happiness again ! 
I leave my dear love to you pes Carrie, and I 
will never forget to pray for you, that your 
lives may be brighter than mine, Oh, my 
dear friend! my dear friend! there is none 
can tell you how mach I snffer in thus going 
away from you. Forgive me and forget me! 
Do not follow me, for that would be only to 
aggravate my grief. When I have had time 
to think, time to learn calmness, I will write 
you again, until when—and always after— 
believe me your own loving 
‘* MavouRNgEN.” 


Mrs. Carr dismissed the maid and then laid 
the open letter between her daughters. 

‘Read that,” she said, in a hard voice, 
‘‘and when you have finished, Jadith, I shall 
have something to say to you.’’ 

Carrie was loud in her exclamations of 
anger and grief, but Jadith rose, quiet and 
composed. 

“T shall be happy to listen to anything 
you have to say, mamma. Carrie, you need not 
go. I am able to endure scorn and anger 
alike, because I am upheld by tha sense of 
having done my duty.”’ 

“Your duty!’ almost screamed Carrie. 
‘‘Was it your duty to drive a poor helpless 
child from her only home; to tell her foul 
tales of her dead mother ? ” 

“Oarrie, I think you had best leave us,” 
interrupted Mrs. Carr; ‘this matter rests 
between Judith and me.” And when the girl 
had obeyed there followed such a stormy 
scene that the mother was left weeping hys- 
terically, and the en went upstairs with 
a look of cruel resolve upon her handsome 


ace’ f 

She dressed quickly but tastefully, because 
she wished to produce a favourable impres- 
sion; then, regardless as Mavourneen had 
been of wind and rain, went out in the direc- 
tion of Pembroke Hall. The footman looked 
— when he opened the door to her, and 
said,— 

‘Indeed, miss, I dare not announce you; 
~ Blount objects to visitors so early in the 

ag 

‘*Then I must announce myself,” she 
answered, calmly; ‘‘my business with Sir 
Blount allows no delay. Will you take my 
card and message to him or no?” 

She looked so formidable in her haughty 
beauty that the man decided it would be best 
to obey her, especially as she slipped a half- 
sovereign into his hand. 

In a short time he returned. 

‘My master will see you, Miss Carr; please 
follow me,” and he uskered her into a large, 
handsome room, where Sir Blount was sitting 
sipping cocoa. 

“Excuse me rising,’”’ he said, courteously, 
and not allowing his surprise at her appear- 
ance to manifest itself either in look or tone. 
“I’ve a touch of my old enemy, the gout. 
Pray sit down, and allow me to assure you I 
never was more flattered than by this unex- 
pected and welcome visit.” 

Her lips curved a trifle scornfully, and she 
had a faint suspicion that the Baronet was 
mocking her; but she had her temper well 
under control. 

‘‘I wished to see you about Miss Verity,” 
she said, coming at once to her subject. “I 
think it but fair to you and Mr. Pembroke to 
acquaint you with her story. Itisa delicate 
and painful daty, but none the less must I 
perform it. Sir Blount, this or eng mar- 
riage can never take place. Kathleen Verity 





mother's story now. Last night it was that 


is the child of shame.” 


His keen, dark eyes rested in cynical scrutiny 
on her handsome, impassive face; a cold 
smile relaxed the line of his lips. 

‘*‘ My dear young lady, your news astonishes 
me, a3 much as your nice sense of honour 
delights me. May I beg you to give me fall 
particulars of this disgraceful story? It isa 
delicate task, as you justly observe, but now 
you have commen you must go through 
with it; and I shall have a word to say to 
Mrs. Carr on her imprudence in receiving 
Miss Verity into her home, and foisting her 
upon respectable society.” 

Judith began to congratulate herself upon 
the manner in which Sir Blount bad heard her 
statement, and did not fail to expatiate on 
Mrs. Verity’s misdemeanours. 

‘‘ Her name was Eileen Orand, and she was 
at school with my mother; but she ran away 
with a man whom nobody knew, and was not 
heard of for some years. Then she reap. 
peared, and was utterly repudiated by her 
parents and relatives, because she would not, 
or could not, give any particulars concerning 
her marriage or her husband's position, She 
then returned to Arrahdown, where she 
remained until her death. I will do the girl 
the justice to say she was entirely ignorant 
of these things until last night.” 

“When your duty compelled you to make 
them known to her?” 

There was something so cynical in his tone 
that Judith flushed, but otherwise maintained 
her composure, and continued her story. 

‘* Had I foreseen the result of my disclosure 
I should hardly have made it. Tais morning 
Kathleen Verity stole out of the house, and 
by this time is well on her way to Ireland.” 

‘‘ What!’ cried the Baronet, starting up, 
and wholly forgetting his gout. ‘Do you 
mean she has gone off for good?” 

‘‘Here is her letter. I contrived to secure 
that, but I would not have you deceived by it. 
It is my opinion she had long resolved to go. 
She had an Irish lover, and probably it was 
only Mr. Pembroke’s expectations which pre- 
vailed upon her to accept him. When she 
found how matters really stood she turned to 
her former lover. Please oblige me by looking 
at this,” and she placed poor Quentin’s letter 
before him. 

Sir Blount had reseated himself, and was re- 
garding Judith with admiration—whether 
real or feigned was best known to himself. 

‘‘My nephew and I owe you a heavy debt 
for your disinterested conduct,” and with those 
words he took the note—for it was little 
more—and read it carefully aloud. 


“¢ MavouRNEEN, — 

You have already forgotten me and that 
night on the sands when | prayed you to give 
me your promise. Aroon, what shall I say: to 
you? Oan I ask you to be false to this man 
who hasstepped into the place Iso coveted, who 
fills your life, and calls your love his own? 
Ah, sweetheart ! there will be none to care for 
you as I do, and noé all the glare and glitter 
of a new life will atone to hg for the loss of 
your old friends, your old lands. Am I 
selfish ? Well, then it is grief that makes me 80, 
for have I not always your welfare at heart? 
But one thing let me urge upon you, Mavour- 
neen; let there be no secresy about your 
marriage, for it was silence and concealment 
killed your mother. 

‘* When I am better able to write calmly I 
will send you a line.—Always yours, 


* QUENTIN.” 

Sir Blount looked up. 

“My dear Miss Carr, I really cannot sé 
this proves the girl false. It is not improbable 
this fellow here presumed upon her loneliness 
and inexperience. She seemed to me a very 
innocent child.” 

“I thought her so once; but recently my 
eyes have been opened to her shortcomings. 
She kept up an almost daily correspondence 
with this Quentin Derrick, and I am sure, had 
he Mr. Pembroke’s advantages, 
would never have broken her word to him. 





She is as false as Cressida, and in her case the 
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aa 
proverb ‘ Like mother, like daughter,’ hasbeen 
ified!” 

She paused, for Sir Blount seemed not to be 
listening. His eyes were turned upon the fire, 
and his face was not good to see; but when 
he confronted her he wore his usual half- 
oynical expression. 

“J will at once acquaint my nephew with 
your statement, and as he is not a man to for- 
give wanton deception, this ill-starred engage- 
ment will soon be ended. I trust, too, in his next 
choice he will be governed by me, and I should 
wish it to fall upon one of Mrs. Carr’s lovely 
daughters.” ‘ 

Despite her self-assurance Judith blushed, 
remembering what hope she nursed in her 
cold heart. 

“I am sure,” she said softly, ‘‘ we regard 
Mr. Pembroke in the light of a brother, and 
any misfortune which touches him touches 
us also, You will assure him that he has 
our deepest sympathy.” 

“Oh, that goes without saying. Yes, I 
will tell him when J write. And now, Miss 
Carr,” as Judith rose, “you will allow me 
to order out the carriage; it is unfit for you 
to walk back, and you must have a glass of 
wine before you go.’ 

She accepted the wine with a smile, but 
refused the carriage obstinately, and as Sir 
Blount watched her going down the drive, he 
laughed, sardonically,— 

“So you came here without your mother’s 
knowledge, my black-browed beauty, and you 
think if not the nephew, the uncle ! Thanks, 
no, my stately Jael!” and he indulged in 
immoderate mirth. ‘T’ll what stuff these 
young fools are made of,” he thought next, 
“and most decidedly I shall not write to 
Outram—let him finish his wild-goose 
chase.”’ / 

The following day, as Quentin Derrick stood 
watching the tossing, tumbling waves which 
seemed ready to engulf the little boat 
struggling from the steamer to the shore, he 
thought he saw a handkerchief waved to him, 
and scrambled down to the beach just in time 
to hear the keel te upon the sand, and to 
see a Slight figure in black spring ont. 

A rush of sudden, awful hope held him 
silent and motionless as the girl came nearer, 
and now he could see her face, and knew her 
—changed and haggard as she was for his 
own dear love—and tried to speak, but failed 
miserably. 

He saw the dark eyes wet with tears, the 
quivering, tender mouth, and then he felt her 
arms about his neck, her face hidden on his 
breast, and heard her dear voice—changed, 
too, and broken—yet, oh! most sweet—say- 
ing,— 


“ Quentin I have come back to die—to die 


of my love and my shame! ” 

_The youth’s heart stood still for fear, but he 
did not unclasp her clinging arms ; he did not 
repulse her inany way. It mattered little to 
him what had passed since they parted ; he 
only knew he loved her with a love that could 
never die, 

“Quentin,” she whispered, ‘‘ they call me 
the child of sin—is it true? Oh, my friend, 
is it true?” 

He knew then that she was still pure and 
good, and taking her by the hand led her 
gently and silently towards his uncle’s 

ouse. 


— 


CHAPTER VIII. 


“Come home,” was the message Outram 
received from Sir Blount about a month after 
the incidents related in the last chapter. 
Hepp — had oe Seagate LF as 

S wanderin m to place, the 
had failed to feats hima, ‘ iain 

So now, believing his uncle was acting 
merely from caprice, he determined to assert 
his independence by travelling homewards by 
casiest stages, 

And so at last he came to Antwerp, and 
Spent a day in admiring the fortifications, the 





magnificent cathedral, and various museums; 
and returning to his hotel was told that a 
gentleman waited to see him. 

Laughing inwardly, because he believed his 
visitor to be Sir Blount, he ran lightly up to 
his room, and, entering, found himself con- 
fronted by a handsome young stranger, who 
bowed with almost foreign courtesy. 

‘*You are Mr. Pembroke? ”’ questioningly. 
‘*T have come from Arrahdown to see you, 
and it is a wild-goose chase you have led me.”’ 

‘From Arrahdown! Then you are Quentin 
Derrick? What is your errand—is anything 
wrong with Mavourneen? Are you her mes- 
senger ?”’ 

‘* Much is wrong; but she did not send me. 
She does not know the reason for my absence ; 
but if you really love her you must come with 
me at once. She is very ill.” 

“Til! Can it be possible that was what my 
uncle’s message meant? Why did not Mrs. 
Carr send for me?” 

‘Because Mavourneen is at Arrahdown, 
and you have kept so long silent that I feared 
her sad story had changed your love.” 

“What sad story do you refer to?’’ rising, 
and hastily tossing his things into a port. 
manteau., ‘I am in total ignorance of your 
meaning.” 

Word by word Quentin told him all that 
Judith had done, watching him very keenly 
the while, and*finished with the words,— 

‘‘ Now tell me truly, Mr. Pembroke, does 
this tale make any difference to your attach- 
ment?” 

“No,” indignantly. ‘I believe Judith Carr 
has trumped up the whole story for her own 
purposes; and even should it prove true 
Mavourneen is not to blame, and when she is 
my wife she will be secure from contempt.” 

Quentin put out his hand frankly. 

* You’re a good fellow, Pembroke, and as I 
cannot win Mavourneen myself, Iam glad she 
is to marry you.” 

That night they left Antwerp together, 
Outram having sent an explanatory message 
to Sir Blount, and long before the journey 
ended the young men were fast friends. 

* 


As they walked up the steep path leading 
to Father O'Donegal’s house a figure which 
looked familiar to Outram ran to meet them, 
and a few moments later he recognised Carrie 
Carr, who looked unusually handsome with 
the bright fiush on her cheeks, the great light 
in her honest eyes. 

*‘ I knew you would come,” she cried, catch- 
ing Outram’s hands in hers enthusiastically. 
“T told Quentin so; but he scarcely believed 
me. He thought no Englishman could be 
trusty. And nowI must run away and pre- 
pare my patient for the meeting.’’ 

“Does she not knew of my coming? Could 
she doubt me?” Outram said, painedly. 

“Great Scott! do you sup we told her ? 
Why, she would have forbidden us to act at 
all! No, we kept our own counsel. Was it 
likely Quen and I could see her die of a 
broken heart just because a malicious woman 
told her lies? It’s no use pinching me, Quen, 
I will call a ‘ spade a spade,’ and it is a pity if 
one can’t abuse one’s own sister.’’ 

‘“‘Is she very ill?’? Outram asked, in a 
hoarse, strained voice. 

‘* Yes. There don’t look so worried ; you will 
be her cure. You see, the thought of what 
she is pleased to call her shame has gone very 
near to breaking her heart. But, oh! Outram 
—I mean, Mr. Pembroke—I got quite a nice 
letter from Sir Blount this morning, and he 
begs that as soon as Mavourneen is well 
enough we shall all go together to Pembroke 
Hall, as he has an important secret to tell us. 
He has discovered that Kathleen’s mother was 
really married; but I thought I would give 
you the pleasant task of telling her this, 
Now excuse me; I must go before—it would 
never do to startle Mavourneen in her present 
weak state,’ and she at once suited the action 
to the word. 

Just outside Mavourneen’s door she paused 
a moment and leaned her head against the 





wall, whilst a great sob rose to her lips, but 
she choked it back bravely, and, lifting herself 
erect, entered the sick room witha smile on 
her face. 

‘*Mavourneen,” she said, gently, ‘‘ Outram 
has come.” 

The poor wasted little hands were flung out 
in wild entreaty. ’ 

“Oh! I cannot see him! I cannot see 
him!” she cried. ‘It is cruel to ask it, 
Don’t you know I cannot meet his eyes for 
very shame?” 

And then she saw him standing in the open 
doorway, his face aflame with love, and she 
tried to hide her eyes from him, but Carrie 
would not allow that. She lifted her in 
her strong young arms, and bade Outram 
come in. 

There was such pity in his eyes, such love 
and tenderness, as they rested on the lovely 
wasted face, the recumbent figure, that she 
knew that her sorrowful story had not had 
power to shake his faith or his devotion. 

‘‘ Mavourneen,” he said, ‘how could you 
doubt me?” and was rudely interrupted by 
Carrie, 

‘* Wait a minute before you go into raptures 
over each other. I'll just fix the pillows and 
then make myself scarce. And, young man, 
tell her the good news first.” 

* * * * 

Judith and Mrs, Carr wore driving towards 
Pembroke Hall in Sir Blount’s own carriage ; 
they had wondered a little over the queer 
iuvitation to dine with him, and Judith laid 
the “ Saiting unction to her soul” that this 
was but a prelude to a proposal. 

In his note he had said, ‘I will have a few 
friends to meet you, and may I beg the 
charming Mrs. Carr to be hostess, as unfortu- 
nately I have no wife to do the honours, and it 
is my sincere desire that she will often grace 
my table in the future.” 

“ That,’ thought Judith, ‘‘ evidently means 
he trusts she will one day be his mother.in- 
law. Well, I have played‘for high stakes, and 
have no doubt of my ultimate success.” 

As if to substantiate her hopes Sir Blount 
himself met them in the hall. 

‘My dear Miss Carr, I am delighted to re- 
ceive you. Mrs. Carr, you have given me 

t pleasure, Pray follow me to the draw- 
ing-room ; I have prepared a little surprise for 
you.” 

He flung open the door as he spoke and 
ushered them in, A lady and a gentleman 
were sitting in close converse, and as they 
entered the lady sprang up with a glad little 
cry and threw her arms about Mrs, Carr. 

“ You dear old duck, aren’t you delighted to 
see me again? Oh, yes! open your eves wide 
with astonishment. I returned last night 
80 muffled up that even you would not have 
known me, and Sir Blount insisted I should 
come here and pave the way for a still greater 
surprise,’ and then she turned to her sister 
with a cold, ‘‘How do, Judith? You don’t 
look too glad to see me! Why, ma, you’re 
crying! and pray allow me to introduce Mr. 
Quentin Derrick.” 

Judith an ry a little pang of doubt 
and a vague fear that all was not well, but she 
went through the introduction with a smiling 
face and such gracious condescension that 
Carrie almost violated all rules of etiquette 
by breaking into an ungovernable tit of 
laughter. 

Sir Blount looked often and impatiently at 
his watch, and was evidently relieved when 
the door once more opened, to admit Outram 
and Mavourneen. Judith gave a great start, 
and her proud face paled, as she wondered by 
what trickery she had been outwitted. She 
clenched her hands and waited in apparent 
calmness for the dénouement she felt was 
inevitable. 

Sir Blount took Mavourneen by the hand 
and led her up to Judith. 

‘‘My dear Miss Carr,” he said suavely, “I 
wish you to be the first to congratulate this 
young ag ap oe her safe return. We must 
all of us glad that the mystery surround- 
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ing her birth has been satisfactorily explained 
away.” 

By a great effors she controlled herself 
sufficiently to offer her hand and murmur 
some inarticulate words of gratulation, and 
when all were seated at table she said, with 
her sweetest smile,— 

““My dear Mavourneen, how changed you 
are! I should hardly have recognised you~you 
used to be so very pretty !”’ 

The lovely, delicate face flashed, but the 
girl made no response to this sally ; only Cacrie 
said with considerable acumen, ‘ Used to be / 
Gracioas powers, where are your eyes; Ja?” 
and, to the latter's angry surprise, Sir Blount 
burst into noisy laughter. 

That night the gentlemen did not linger over 
their wine; Quentin and Outram: joined 
the ladies immediately, and Sir Blount went 
to the study to fétch some papers, which he 
said were to prove Mavourneen’s claim’ to her 
name, 

He was not absent long. In a very little 
while he joined his guests, and calling them 
round him displayed the certificate of the 
marriage solemnised between Eileen Orand 
and Claude Verity; the ceremony was per- 
formed at St. Patrick's, Dublin. 

**So you see, my dear,” he said, addressing 
the girl, ‘‘ you have no cause to blush for your 
mother.” 

Jadith broke in, forgetful of all but her 
thwarted revenge. “And pray, Sir Blount, 
how was this certificate ined? Forged 
documents are not unheard-of things.” 

‘* My dear lady, it has been in my possession 
for many years, and had I chosen [ could have 
explained all this mystery long ago; but I had 
my own objects in view.” 

“Then all I can say,” cried Carrie, “is that 
you are a detestable old man, and hava be- 
haved shamefully to us all round. Ah! yes, it 
affords you amusement, no doubt, but I wish I 
might punish you as you deserve!”’ 

He laughed outright at her behaviour, and 
glanced approvingly at her. ‘ Bravo, you're 
a good girl, and aren’t afraid te speak the 
truth. Now, Kathleen, what do I deserve?” 

‘*‘ My gratitude, Sir Blount, although if you 
have been long in the secret, you should have 
cleared my mother’s name.” 

“ That would not havesuited my purpose,” 
grimly. “Miss Judith, you are delighted at 
the turn of events. I know your good heart.” 

She knew he was mocking her, and was 
furious. ‘‘I should like to know who and 
what Claude Verity was,” she said, quivering 
with rage and disappointment, 

‘Claude Verity was, and is, a gentleman. 
Allow me to introduce you to him under his 
proper name—Sir Blount Pembroke.” 

If a thunderbolt had fallen in their midst 
they could not have been more astonished; 
on Jadith’s face anger and ineredulity strag- 
gled for mastery, but in Mavourneen’s eyes 
there was a look Sir Blount could not under- 
stand. 

‘**Come here,” he said, langhing heartily at 
the confusion he had made; “have you 
nothing to say to your father?” 

She shrank back still further from him. 
“My father!” she said in a strange voice, 
‘*and you left my mother to die of a broken 
heart! I wish I had never known you!” 

“ Softly, softly, young woman; you used to 
preach prettily about the duty you owed your 
unnatural parent. Was it all preaching?” 

‘« No, sir,” with a sudden change of manner. 
“T will try to behave to you as my mother 
would wish; but, indeed, | do not understand 
how Claude Verity and Blount Pembroke ean 

one.” 

‘*Nor I,” broke in Mrs. Carr ; ‘and if you 
are jesting, Sir Blount, it is a very sorry 
jost.”’ 

‘* My dear madam, your indignation but in- 
creases your loveliness,” with a deep bow, 
‘‘and does credit to your heart; and as you 
were poor Hileen's friend, I will explain this 
thing briefly:—When first I met her I was 
only Blount Pembroke, and could not afford to 
offend my father by making an imprudent 








match; but likea blind young fool I fancied 
she wae essential to my happiness, and mar- 
ried her. We met by accident; and it was a 
mere freak of mine to pass myself off as Claude 
Verity. She knew that TI held a higher position 
than T appeared to do, and guessed that I was 
living under a feigned name. Bat she asked no 
questions ; and when she became my wife I 
forbade her to mention her suspicions to any 
creature, threatened ‘to leave her if she com- 
municated with her friends, or held any in- 
tercourse with them. Shewasa meek creature, 
and obeyed me implicitly, and fora little 
while all went well ; but her very sweetness of 
disposition cloyed me, and at last, in my weari- 
ness I left her, with an annuity sufficient for 
her wants in such an ont-of-the-wry place as 
Arrahdown. She never discovered where I had 
gone or who[ really was, and as the time went 
by I halfforgot her. I was unfit for a domestic 
life, and enjoyed my recovered freedom to the 
utmost. I don’t suppose I ever cast any 
thought upon my. child, aud as I had never 
seen her since her infancy I had no affection 
for her. TI should never have troubled myself 
to look her up; unless it had been to disappoint 
my heir. But when she came’amongst us, and 
I saw how pretty she was, and that Outram 
was willing to marry her, I fully intended ac- 
knowledging her, only I did not mean to have 
my hand forced, and thought I could extract 
some fan from the affair. And, thanks to Miss 
Carr, it has been much jollier than I antici- 
pated. You did your duty nobly, my dear lady ; 
but another time, when you assert. a mutual 
acquaintance is not what she should be, either 
by birth or conduct, please produce proofs!’ 
and he seemed positively to revel in the dis. 


gust he had roused in their hearts. Speechless ' 


with anger, Judith glowered upon hint as 
though she would have liked to murder him; 
but Mrs. Carr said sharply. 

‘Outram! have you nothing to say to this 
wicked old man? Why, sir, he killed his 
wife,’” 

* He has behaived badly, I know, but dear 
Mre. Carr, I owe him too much utterly to 
repudiate him, and Mavourneen. would: not 
wish it. And if I have said nothing, it is be- 
cause I was toocompletely confounded by this 
sudden disclosure.” 

The good matron drew her skirts about her. 
‘Come; girls, I will not stay in this man’s 
house another hour, Mr. Derrick, will you go 


with us? Mavourneen, child, you must for-' 


give Judith for my sake;” and she sailed ont 
of the room. 

Aw Quentin followed, Sir: Blount said, 
‘You're not’ going, surely? We regard you 
quite as a friend.” 

“TI call noscoundrel friend,” he retorted, 
and took Carrie by the arm. She paused, 
dropped'a deep cartsey to Sir Blount. 

‘* You’re a miserable old sinner, but u 
my word I can't dislike you. Good-bye, Moe-. 
ee agen then, as she went out with 

aentin, “if you were a year or two older, 
Qaen, I would take compassion on you, since 
you are such a pretty and nice boy.” ‘ 

* * * ” 


So Outram and Mavourneen were married, 
and the girl honestly strove to do her duty to 
her unnatural father; andif, when at last he 
was called away,she could not sorrow mach, 
could one wonder ? 

[THE END.] 








FACETIA. 


A tua is the only thing that has its tows 
behind. 
Taw world is but a fleeting show, and to: 
most of us all the good seats are taken. 
Bacrerorn Frrenp (to newly married man): 
“Why this dejection, dear boy? Have you 
suffered a disappointment?” “ Yes, my wife 
can’t sing,” ‘*‘ Why that should not d 
you; I think you are to be congratulated.” 


——— 


“Wat interest have you in this case?» 
asked a judge of a lady witness in cout, 
“Tm the plaintiff's wife, sir.” “Oh! They 
you have a controlling interest in it,” 

Frrenp of the family (to. little Ella, who hag 
jast returned from a holiday, trip): “ You do 
look well; child.. Wherever did. you get that 
rosy colour on your cheeks. from?” Ell: 
“ From mamma's dressing-table,”’ 

‘Waar isa hero?” asks am editor. 4 
hero is'a man who ¢an pass # crowd of boys 
engaged in making enowballe without turning 
his head to make sure that they have no de. 
signs on him, 

‘TE mean your little boy is ill) Mra. Hitor. 
miss.’ ‘ Dear me, yes! The charlotte russe 
broke out all over hinr; and if hehadn’t worn 
the Injun beads as am omelet it’ would have 
calumniated fatally, I fear.” 

Here is the latest’ hotel’ paradox: In look. 
ing for your apartmentima hotel, the only thing 
‘you can go by is the number of r room; 
and yet; if you go by the num of your 
reom you will get into the wrong room. 

Frowenrs of sulphur sprinkled on.a hot shovel, 
and the fumes inhaled while they are fresh, is 
recommended for a cold in thehead ; but Fogg 
affirms that he will die before he will snuff up 
burning brimstone. It isnot unlikely. - 


“Mr. Swrrn gone abroad?’ ‘Yes; my 
husbard ison the- Continent. for his health.” 
“T thought he was well, enough?” “No; 
there was a weakness,in the spinal column of 
his ledger,” 

“* How. painfully ‘thin youmg Mr. Rail is! 
And yet they tell me he isa famous: athelete. 
What branch of athletics does he go in for?” 
,* Pedestrianism, I fancy. His: appearance 
‘always suggests to me a walking match.” 


“Para, what is a model?” inquired little 
Johnny. “*A model is a smaff likeness of any- 
' thing.”- “ Andis a model man a small likeness 
of & man?” “A great many of them ara, 
Johnny,” replied his pa, musingly, ‘‘a great 
‘many of them are!" 
Lavy: * What does the grocery-man want ?” 
' Bridget: ‘‘ Shure, mum, he is afther his bill, 
,and it’s thrublesome that he is”’. Lady: 
Sada: go.out and talk to him. If he makes 
|any trouble, you can Bridgetover better that 
can.” 

A screntist says that a woman who weighs 
100 pounds: here would weigh,2700 pounds if 
on the surface of the sun, Bas not one woman 
‘in a thousand will start on. a,joarney to the 

sun. in order to increase her. weight. Now if 
_ is were the moon it would be different. There 


{ is a man in that orb. 


}) We Moszs Was.—It is: very common now 
jin the Board schools: for teachers to enter- 
tain their little scholars with stories. A few 
days ago oneof the teachers in a-achool not 
far from the Thames was’telling the children 
about Pharaoh's daughter finding the babe in 
the bulrushes. ‘‘ Now; children,” ‘said she, 
i*how many of you know anything about 
Moses?” Only one hand went up, “ That's 
right; Jimmie, I’m glad to see there’s one in 
the school who has heard of him before. Now, 
| who was Moses ?’’ ‘ He’s the feller wot they 
| wanted to know where he was when the liyht 
went out,” exclaimed Jimmie with great guste. 
That ended the Scripture lesson for the day. 


Tue Maren’s Dreamt.—The ** Dream Clubs” 
which were organized in the holiday resorts 
last summer are’ still in existence in certain 
cirles, and the young ladies meet in each 
other’s houses to relate theirdreams. With 
this preface the following will be intelligible 
to ell: Beau: “Are you a, member of the 
Young Ladies” Dream Cinb, Jennie?” Belle: 
“Yes. Oh, we have such delightful times! 
We meet three timeu a week and relate the 
dreams we have had since: the last meeting, 
and some of the dreams are just too fanny for 
anything.” Beau: “ What was the nature 
of the last dream you had?” Belle: “« Must 
Ttellyou?” Beau: “If yom please.’ Belle: 








“Ah, but she thinks she can.” 


* Well, I dreamed that you proposed |” 
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SOCIETY. 


Great preparations for the reception of the 
Queen, who, by the way, has just had an ad- 
dition to the number of ber grandsons pre- 
sented to her by Princess William of Prussia, 
were commenced more than a week ago at Aix- 
les Bains. It is believed in the neighbour- 
hood that the Queen, who eyery year sends 
for one of the masseuses of the thermal estab. 
lishment of Aix, will in future pay more fre- 
quent visits to the place. Her Majesty has 
bought a large tract of ground on the Tres- 
serves Hill, preripoking she Lac du Bourget, 
where she wail shortly have some large build- 
ings erected. 

Tur Prince of Wales has undertaken at-an 
early date to open the new buildings of the 
College of Preceptors in Bloomsbury-square, 
recently erected at a cost of over £16,000, 


Tue Duke of Connaught had arranged to 
roceed on a tour of inspection,. when the fol- 
loving places. were to be visited: Ahmednug- 


gur, Mhow, Neemuch, Nusseerabad; Ajmere, 


Mount Aboo, Deesa, Rajkote, and Baroda, 
His Royal Highness would leave Poona: on 
Jan. 12, accompanied by the Adjutant-Gene- 
ral, the Quartermaster-General, the Assistant 
Adjatant-General, Royal Artillery, the Mili- 
tary Secretary, the Equerry-in-Waiting, the 
Surgeon-Major, and the Aide-de-Camp in 
Waiting. ‘ 

Tue Princess Louise and the Marquis of 
Lorne have been to Rome. They were met at 
the station by Sir John Savile Lumley, Her 
Majesty’s Ambassador, accompanied by the 
secretaries of Embassy, Messrs. Kennedy, 
Beauclerk, Adam, and Mrs, Beauclerk; and 
after partaking of luncheon at the. Embassy 
they proceeded to. Naples. 


Tue Duchess of Edinburgh and the Princess 
Louise have returned to Malta from Naples, 
on board the despatch vessel Surprise, and 
disembarked under # royal salute. Their Royal 
Highnesses, on landing, were received by Gen. 
Sir John Lintorn Simmons, the governor, 
accompanied by his staff, a guard of 
being drawn up on the quay. 

Princess Mary Apgexarpg, in celebration of 
the Jubilee, has signified to the chairman of 
the Richmond Select Vestry her willingness 
to open the Baccleuch Publie Gardens and 
Park on Saturday, May 14. The Queen was 
first asked to confer a distinction upon Rich- 
mond by opening the estate in person, as 
lady of the manor, but wag com to de- 
cline the request. It has been decided that 
one-half of the subscriptions received should 
be appropriated for the benefit of the poor 
and the school division of the parish, and that 
the remaining half be divided in equal pro- 
portions between the Imperial Institute and 
the Richmond Hospital. 


Tue marriage of the Right. Hon. Sir John 
Rose, Bart., G.C.M.G., Receiver-General of 
the Dachy of Cornwall, and Julia Marchionéss 
of Tweeddale, at the Chapel Royal, though 
strictly private, was a very stylish affair, 
The bridegroom was accompanied by Gen. 
Sir Charles Brownlow. The bride, who was 
accompanied to the church by her sister, Mrs. 
Jeune, was received, on alighting from her 
carriage, by her brother-in-law, Mr. Jeune, who 
conducted her to the chancel, and afterwards 
gave her away. nerladyship was handsomely 
attired in dark heliotrope velvet, with bonnet 
to match. Amongst those present at the 
ceremony were Elizabeth Duchess of Wel- 
lington, the Margnis and Marchioness of 
Tweeddale, the Barl and Countess of Cath- 
cart, Lord and Lady John Hay, Louisa Lady 
Ashburton, the Right Hon. Sir Robert and 
Lady Emily Peel and Miss Peel, éo. 


Tur Dake of Cambridge will preside at 
public dinner at the Hotel Métropole on 
Taesday, April 19th, in aid of the funds of 
the Ventnor Consumption Hospital, 








STATISTICS. 


Tur San Francisco Bulletin claims for San 
Francisco a population of 275,000 whites and 
25,000 Chinese. 

Tue total footings of the school census give 
Chicago a population of 703,817, an increase 
during the last year of almost 75,000. 

One million eggs of the whitefish, with 
50,000 eggs of our lake trout, have been sent to 
Switzerland. When hatched the young fry 
will be placed in the Swiss lakes, the lakes of 
Zurich, Zag, and Geneva, each taking 200,000 
whitefish and 10,000 lake trout. 

Tue Rewicion or Inish Magisrrates.—A 
Parliamentary return shows that of the 5,065 
magistrates in Ireland, 3,780 are Protestants, 
1,229 Roman Catholics, seven are of other 
religious persuasions, and the religion .of 49 
is unknown. Of the Protestants, 3,343 are 
Episcopalians, 326 Presbyterians, 52 Metho- 
dists, 30 Quakers, and 29 Unitarians. 


\ 





GEMS. 


Booxs: lighthouses erected in the sea of 
time. 

Man should trust in God as if God did all, 
and labour himself as if man did all. 

Svucu as thy words are; such will thy affec- 
tions be esteemed ; and such will thy deeds as 
thy affections, and such thy life as thy deeds. 

He that would undermine the foundations 
of our hope for eternity, seeks to beat down 
the column which supports the feebleness of 
humanity. 

Wuen you go home fill the house with joy, 
so that the light of i¢ will stream ont of the 
windows and doors. and illuminate even the 
darkness. 

Tur path of duty lies in what is near, and 
men seek foritin what is remote; the work 
of duty lies in what is easy, and men seek for 
it in what is difficult. 





HOUSEHOLD TREASURES. 


Devittep Brscurrs.—Butter sqme small 
water biscuits on both sides, and. sprinkle 
freely with cayenne, then cover one side with 
cheese made into a paste with made mustard, 
and grill them; serve very hot. Anchovies, 
curry paste, or chutney can be used instead of 
the mustard. 

Curry Toast.—Wash and pound finely }!b. 
of anchovies, mix them with some curry pow- 
der, a little mustard, a few drops of vinegar 
or lemon juice, and some butter. Have ready 
some fingers of bread fried a golden brown, 
cover them very thickly on one side with the 
above mixture, and serve very hot. 


To Sram Woon.—Various methods have 
been devised for treating the surface of cer- 
tain woods so as to produce the most perfect 
imitations possible of rosewood, walnut, etc., 
but some of the most attsactive work in this 
line is effected by simply spreading on the sur- 
face of the material a concentrated solution 
of hypermangate of potassa, this being allowed 
to act until the desired shade is obtained. 
Five minutes suffices ordinarily to give a deep 
colour—a few trials indicating the proper pro- 
portions. The hypermangate of potassa is 
decomposed by the vegetable fibres with the 
precipitation of brown peroxide of manganese, 
which the influence of the potassa, at the 
same time set free, fixes in a durable manner 
on the fibres, When the action is terminated 
the wood is carefully washed with water, dried, 


and then oiled and polished in the usual man- | geoia 


ner, The — Mag 4 by this process is 
really remar: 2 cherry, re reer bi 
it develops a beautifal red colour which resists 
well the action of air and light. 





MISCELLANEOUS. 


Ir was a very proper answer to him who 
asked why any man should be delighted with 
beauty? That was a question that none but 
a blind man could ask, since any beautiful 
object doth so mnch attract the sight of ail 
men that it is in no man’s power not to be 
pleased with it. 

A rope is made from the fibre of the 
maguey which is used in the mines and for 
the cordage of ships on the western coast. 
The poorer classes of Mexico thatch the roofs 
with the leayes, and these being coneave 


serve as gutters to conduct the water away 


from the eaves. 

Lentency or Fasnron.—There never was a 
eriod: when fashion, was so lenient, even 
eaning towards economy, as it is at the 
present time, Almost everything is worn, 
and the changes from season to season have 
been so slight that oftentimes a skilful mani- 


pulation of old things brings them out in a 


fashionable guise, 

Av Venice the reproduction of the old 
palatial furniture is a thriving industry, and 
the same at Florence; but it possesses little or 
no artistic value. The ebony is black-stained 
wood ; the'stipi are bone, not ivory ; theshapes 
and patterns are carefully copied, and the 
prices are not excessive. Good patterns are a 
distinct gain in furniture; but the modern 
productions will not have the lasting qualities 
of the old, 

Eaca one can do something to regulate the 
inmate love of novelty within himself, so as to 
make it available for good. Firstof ali, he must 
recognize and not ignore it, then Khe must make 
ig the exception and not the rule. He must 
accept sameness, not as an evil tote done away 
with, but as the necessary and serviceable warp 
and woof of life, on which the embroidery of 
change must’ be skilfully and sparingly in- 
troduced. Thus novelty will never lose its 
charm and its sources will be kept fresh and 
invigorating. 

The fibres of the leaves with the thorns at 
the end are applied to manifold uses, Tho 
edges.of the leaves are indented ; at each in- 
dented is a spine. These spinesare frequently 
so strong as to serve the Indians for nails, A 
needle and thread isalso furnished the natives 
by the simple process of pounding the leaf so 
as to soften the pulp, then seraping the latter 
away, allowing the fibres with thorus attached 
to remain. These are dried by hanging in 
the sun a few days,and the Indian woman 
has her needle, which is smooth, and not 
liable to rast, and her thread to sow her coarse 
dress made from “ petal flax” (a textile fabric 
of this plant), prepared in the crudeg} manner, 
yes stronger than cotton which has. gone 
through many processes of manufacture. 

Tury NEVER Go out “To sez A Man;"— 
The Victoria Theatre, of Gothenburg, is a 
large, circular, wooden building, absolately an- 
decorated within or without. Within it is 
painted stone colour; not @ curtain, flag or 
even an upholstered chair to relieve the mono- 
tony. Little tables are around everywhere. 
The pit was peppered with them; they crept 
almost unseen into the boxes, and peeped forth 
from the dress circle, while the higher tier of 
seats had to manage with a ridge not unlike 
those used for books in church pews. Upon 
every one of these tables and ridges were de- 
posited little silver-coloured trays, with smal! 
spirit bottles and not infrequently sandwiches, 

smoked fish, and pickles. There was 
but little beer consumed. tray was 
literally overflowing with bottles and glasses. 
Thiek tobacco smoke from yeaa tec cigars 
and pipes permeated the atmosp was 
told that the audience represented the bour- 
class.of Gothenburg, There were cer- 
tainly not many handsome rs. 
The fair sex were not dressed in taste. 
About half-a-dozen white bonnets in the place ; 
all the rest sombre colours. 
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NOTICES TO CORRESPONDENTS. 


L. Q.—Paint with tincture of iodine, and wear very 
easy shoes, 

Nerra.—January 3rd, 1841, cams on Sunday, and 
August 16th, 1868, also on Sunday. 


L, D.—1. Your circulation is probably weak. 2. The 
12th of Jane, 1850, fell on a Wednesday. 


Sxowprop.—l. Your hair is Hght golden brown. 2 
Bread should be broken ata dinner table. 3, Reginald 
means “‘ Royal.” 


E. S.—It would not be improper at a social gathering 
for the gentleman to request the pleasure of a dance; 
but it is always wise to be reserved with a lady who 
manifests no desire for your acquaintance. 


Tom.—There would be nothing improper or unusual in 
presenting the lady with a second ring. We presume 
that you are engaged to be married to her. If not, you 
had better propose at once, 


Martriz.—The young man Is a trifier, and cares very 
little for either of you. It would bea plan for 
you to confront him with evidences of deceit and 
perfidious behaviour. 


G. H.—You had better make up your mind at once, 
and accept one of there admirers. We cannot decide 
for you. Probably the fa’m:r will prove as devoted a 
husband asthe other He isa loyal lover. 


J. H.—The word Yankee is believed to have been 
derived from the manner in which the Indians en- 
deavoured to pronounce the word Eoglish, which they 
rendered Yenghces or Younghees—hence the word 
Yankee. 


Cc. L. D.—To stain cherry in imitation of old ma- 
hogany, digest logwood chips in vinegar or acetic acid 
for twenty-four hours or more. When ready to use, 
heat the solution, then dip the wood until the suitable 
colour is obtained. 


Bessiz.—The boy or man is expected to open the con- 
versation. Young ara privileged to bow first 
when in the street. To boys and girls no Very stringent 
rules of etiquette apply. ey are expected to be civil 
and modest in their manners. 


C. P.—It would be quite correct to give a present 
after having received several. A cigar-case, a worked 
tobacoo-pouch, a purse with the gentleman's 
initials stamped in gold on it, a pair of worked allp- 
Se all or apy of them be suitable and useful 
presents, 


W. F.—A fair cologne water may be made as follows : 
Alcohpl at 85 deg., 10 quarts; dissolve in it essence of 
neroli petit grain, half an ounce ; essence of rosemary, 
2} drams; essence of lavender, 1} drams; essence of 
clove, half.a dram ; essence of t, half a dram ; 
essence of bergamot, 12} drams; lemon, 12} drams; 
essence of Portugal, 7} drams; tincture of benzoin, 1} 


B, T. W.—The “‘ harvest moon” isthe moon near the 
full at the time of harvest, or about the time of the 
autamnal equinox, rices immediately after sunset, 
at about the same hour, for several consecutive days. 
This ph is ted for by the small angle 
of the ecliptic and the moon’s orbit with the horizon 
We hope you understand all this, but unless you are a 
student of astronomy you probably will not. 


H. H —As to protection from the cold, if the whisky 
could be continuously administered without producing 
intoxication, its «ffect would be more certain in retain- 
ing the vital heat than any which could be produced by 
coffee. Rut the latter, if taken hot, would have the 
advantege in the contest because it would not lead to 
inebriety. Neither coffee in solution nor whisky con- 
tains any appreciable nutritive qualities. 


E. N.—Either of the systems of phonography referred 
to will serve your purpose, but we cannot pretend to 
state which is the better. Both come highly recom- 
mended, and both possess features which no other sys- 
tems published at the present timecanequal. It would 
be safe, therefore, to either, and as you _—— in 
the art, you may be able to understand wh of them 
is best adapted to your standard of intelligence. 

Rose 8.—If the gentleman with whom you have been 
corresponding has ceased writing to you, without, as 
you state, any cause on your t, and if you have 
satisfactory proofs that he not deterred from 
writing on account of sickness, you can understand 
by his silence that the correspond b 
irksome. The only course to pursue under such 
circumstances is never to write to him again on any 
pretence. 


B. V.—L'niments or washes to promote the growth of 
the hair can always be employec, with greater or less 
success, 80 long as there is avy vitality left in the hatr- 
follicles or roots. If, on the other hand, these are 
entirely dead or destroyed, there is no possibility of 
pro2ucing a new crop of hair. This will be evide: 
by the shining or glistening app d bi 
the scalp under such circumstances. The 1 











en, 





L. 8. D.--The inventor of gas illuminatirg purpores 
was Willlam Murdock, and it was while employed at 
Watte’s Soho Woks, Birmingham, that he brought it 
into practical use. This wasin 1802, at the illumina- 
tions in honour of the peace of Amiens. 


E, F. H.--Mme. Grisi, the celebrated singer, was 
twics married. Her first husband was M. de Melcy. 
Her marriage with him proved unhappy and was judi- 
clally dissolved. She subsequently married Signor 
Marto, in company with whom she visited the United 
States in 1854. 


F. C. J.—To make mead, take twelve gallons of 
water, twenty pounds of honey, and the whites of six 
eggs. Letall boil for one hour; then add cinnamon, 
ginger, cloves, mace, to _ taste, and a little rose- 
mary. When cold, add — of yeast, from the 
brewer, and stir it well. mead will be good in 
twenty-four hours. 

W. W. A.—To impart a gloss to shirt-fronts, collars, 
and cuffs, to one tables ful of starch put one of cold 
water; beat very sm and add another tables 
fal of water; then pour on boiling water until it be- 
comes the consistency required; adda very little melted 
white gum, and add, also, a few sbreds of white wx. 
It the articles be carefully ironed they will present the 
appearan 2 desired. 


F. W. W.— The Tontine, a kind of life annuity, was 
originated by Lorenz» Tonti, a Neapolitan. who intro- 
duced it into France about the le of the seven- 
teenth century. The subscribers or their representa- 
tives were divided into ten classes, and an annuity was 
apportioned to each class according to their age, the 
survivors deriving an increased annuity as their asso- 
ciates died, and the last survivor receiving the entire 
annuity of the class until the close of his life. 


SWEET FANCIES, 


Dear love, I feel as if with thee, 
From all the troublous world apart ! 
The beating of thy tender heart 

I almost hear, so close to me 
Thou seemest. Is it Cupid’s spell, 
Or does thy spirit near me dwell? 


I wish the wintry sunset ray, 
That thro’ thy window soitly 
Gliding across the tinted walls 

Ot thy fair nest at close of day, 
Would linger, and with gentle zest, 
Above thy t.nder bosom rest ; 


Then poise axhile its quivering dart. 
To write, with swiftly narrowing line, 
A prayer, a word, one little sign, 
To tell thee what is in my heart, 
And at thy shrine devoutly lay 
The love my lips would fondly say 


I wish the few pale flowers that bloom 
These win’ days, upon the air 
Would breathe my soul’s adoring prayer, 
In their frail breaths of faint per‘ume, 
And wake in thee, with softe:t sig 
Tae shy, sweet wish that I were nigh. 


When each had given its last sweet sigh, 
Bowe baeese it-died anear . 4 
Tot ; then, pager Mee clear, 

Would that the star-points in the sky 
Qould shed on thee a softer light, 


And plead for me the weary night! 
£9 Cc. G. T. 


M. T.—* Attic salt” isa term used f do denote the 
delicate wit and flavour of the conversations of the 
ancient Athenians. Athens was the principal city of 
the province of Attica, in Greece, and its people were 
renowned for their re fiaement and elegance; and Attic, 
as an adjective, means ‘‘marked by such qualities as 
were characteristic of the Athenians,” as Attic faith, 
Attic purity, Attic style, and Attic wit. 


D. C. L.—So many young men and women are stage- 
struck, and anxious to figure as Romeos and Lady 
Macbeth that it is refreshing to read the Jetter you have 
sent, saying you desire to leave the stage, and we cer- 
tainly believe you can get work in a lawyer's office with 
your knowledge of French and Latin. We should 
advise you to apply in to some lawyer when 
Suvemigng ves, and beli¢ve us you have our best 
w b 


M 8.—Te remove grease and dirt from cloth, place a 
piece of blotting paper under the article to be cleaned, 
then rub upon the spots some pure benzine. After the 
- oe is removed continue to rub with a dry cloth until 
the benz!ne is quperes. The object of putting the 
blotting paper under the garment is to avoid a circular 
stain which would otherwise be made. The benz!ne 
drives the grease through the cloth, and it is dbsorbed 
by the blotting psper. 


D. F. 8.—The young lady referred to scted in a manner 
which it would be difficult to ¢xcuse even on She score of 





ing of 
the hair which frequently occurs in young end middle- 
aged persons will generally, if not attended to, become 
real baldness. On the contrary, if proper care is exer- 
cised, the hair will grow afresh and assume its pristine 
condition. The practice of immersing the head in cold 
water morning and night, d g it thoroughly, and 
then brusbing it until a warm glow pervades the scalp, is 
found to produce salutary ffects. When baldness cccours 
in patches, the skin should be well brushed with a soft 
tooth-brush, dipped in distilled vinegar, morning and 
evening, 





ig of the proprieties of life. It may have been 
thoughtlessners on her part; still, at the same time, 
she must have been fully aware of the obligation taken 
upon herself when she became your affianced. You 
should carefully weigh the chances of a recurrence of a 
similar nature before ting yourself for life to one 
who appears to think so lightly of a serious and 
binding yor Eadeavour to obtain a full ex- 
planation of untoward conduct, and if you fiad her 
unworthy of the love you have shown, do not hesitate 
for a moment in seveiing a tie which ht in alter 
years bring sorrow to both parties concern 





Lena —If you intend to marry the young gentlemsy 
you might accept the gift of a watch for a birthcay 
present, but under no other circumstances, A lady 
never allows any gentleman but her betrothed to pi;, 
her other gifts than fruit, books, and flowers, Ths 
colour of the hafr enclosed is dark-brown, 


CraupiA.—1. Edith means “peacebringer"; Ei, 
noble, 2. It shculd be eaten with the fingers. 3. Hair 
very dark brown; not yore. aoaeee. 4. Both shoul 
bow together when introduced. The lady shoulj 
always acknowledge the gentleman first should they 
meet afterwards, 


H. B.—If nature has not blessed you with a very 

clear complexion art will not produce one. Lv; ten. 

ly, avoid causes of excitement and worry, aud he 

the open air as much as. you cap. There is nothing 

like vigorous exercise to quicken the circulaticn ang 
clear the skin. 


Ema —Five feet eight inches is above the ordinary 
height of women ; but if you carry yourself with d 


and grace your height will be an advan’ instead cf 
a defect. A small woman js nev.r as grand-looking x 
a tall one. Your hatr is black, and very fine and pretty, 


pon are a brunette. Your writing is exceptionally 
g 

E. A. G.— Per! by thistime oo have made friends 
i jealous l.var. If you have not, send him, 
nice little card, with the olive branch of peace printed 
u it. Then when “all is lovely” b-tween you, read 

a little, kindly, tender, lecture on jea'ovay, but, 

mind you, don’t you 
again 

Mitan —To make gutta-percha cement for fastening 
leather, dissolve a quantity of bw in chloroform 
—enough to make a fluid honey-like consis‘ence, 
When it will dry in a few minutes. Heat the 
surface at a fire or flame until softened, and apply 
them together. patches of leather can be thu; 
cemented on boots, &c., so as almost to defy detection, 
Shoemakers employ this cement with great success, 


Coxstant READER.—Please in future adopt a more 
distinctive signature. A gem ring is certainly the mo: 
suitable by far ;’a plaia gold band {is réserved for the 
wedding ring, and a chased cne with buckle fur keeper. 
weer ve you Kd ve. a LS sar wna” = 
we you ba’ Ci a " ring 
(ruby, pacathas garnet, amethyst, and diamond, is oftex 
given, but it is expensive. 


O. 8. S—A man may be a great lawyer and not bes 
grcat orator. Fair speaking abilities will enable you t 
reach the first rank at the bar, if you are possessed of 
the requisite mental capacity, and other qualification. 
Men should not be judged by the sizo of their heads. 
O.e man may have a large head, but ap inactive brain; 
another man may have a ‘bead, but an active 
pa age the latter may outstrip the former in every 


L. V.—Ia making bran bread, to one quart of bra. 
fl.ur rub in a teaspoonful of salt, and very thoroughly 
two teaspoonfuls of cream of tartar; then add to scaut 
tablespoonfuls of t:eacle, and mix in sufficient milk to 
make astiff batter. Dissolve one tea cf sodaia 
two bare of cold water, and stir in thoroughly 
and q y. Bake slowly one hour. This will keep 
fresh and moist three days, and be relished by thoe 
who cannot eat “bran bread” prepared in othr ways. 
Or, if it be preferred to use yeast, then take a sponge 
of ire ys Rng. it is ligh are = a small 
quan’ stirring jour with a speon 
until it is quite tif, Let it rise, and bake a little longer 
than the same sized wheat loaf. 


D. F. F.— Do not repine because you are nct a heaven- 
born genius. The endowments of nature we capreé 
command, but we can cultivate those givin. ‘* My ex- 
perfence,” remarked S'r Fowell Buxton, “is that men 
* great = are apt ve bg re J <e of 

gour. Vigour, energy, resolution, firmness of purpose 
—these carry the day. Is there one whom difficulties 

bends to the sterm? He will do little. 
Is there one who will conquer? That kind of man 
never fails. Let it be your firat study to teach the 
world that you are not wood and straw—that you hate 
some ironin you. Letmen know that what men say 
you ‘*ill do, that your decisfon made is final—no waver- 
ing ; that, once resolved, you are not to be allured or 
ihtimidated. 
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